














Urban OperaPlan 


Rouses 
Chorus of Praise 


Newspapers in New York and Else- 
where Comment Favorably on 
Design for Metropolitan. Experts 
Are Enthusiastic. Appointment 
of New Committee Is Discussed 


RAISE for Joseph Urban’s plan 

and conception for a new Metro- 
politan Opera House is widespread 
Since the exclusive publication in 
Musicat AMERICA two weeks ago, of 
Mr. Urban’s designs -for a great 
American opera house, public opinion 
has had time to crystalize. Approval 
of them is virtually unanimous. 


Public opinion as reflected in the daily 
newspapers, reveals so keen an interest in 
the project that there can be no question 
as to the ultimate “democratic” trend th 
Metropolitan must take. Columns of space 
have been devoted to the publication of the 
plans themselves and to lengthy comment 
on their excellence. Great interest also has 
been taken in the new committee appointed 
by the Metropolitan to reopen the whol 
question of a new opera house. 


Boston Comment 


H. T. Parker, music critic for the Bosto 


Evening Transcript says: 


The fat is evidently in the fire. In the 
progress of time, there will be a new Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York; but it will 
not be begun until sundry matters, now in 
rising dispute, are determined. Last spring 
the course seemed the plainest of sailing. The 
indomitable and invincible Mr. Kahn had 
overcome the opposition of the elderly gentle- 
men who constitute the Metropolitan Real Es- 
tate and Opera Company, federated owners of 
the present theater. Rather against their will, 
they had agreed to the necessity of a new 
house, more wisely designed, more spacious, 
better equipped, than the old. They had 
further sanctioned the site “assembled” and 
chosen by Mr. Kahn, viz: the block between 
Eighth and Ninth Avenues, Fifty-Sixth and 
Fifty-Seventh Streets. Even the architects 
had to be chosen; principal, Benjamin Wistar 
Morris, who has signed no designs for a 
theater, but who has fulfilled various commis- 
sions from men of wealth; associate, Joseph 
Urban, architect in Vienna long before stage- 
settings lured him away, author, besides, of 
the recent and remarkable Ziegfield Theater. 
By autumn plans would be forthcoming; next 
the breaking of the ground an the rearing of 
the edifice. Two years hence, it might even 
be “inaugurated,” since “opened’’ was much 
too tame a word. Thé younger operatic gen- 
eration agreed in all things with Mr. Kahn. 
If the elderly gentlemen must stew, be it in 
the juice of their own conservatism. 


Through the summer, however, the élderly 
gentlemen laid their heads together ; gradually 
mustered appreciable opposition to the new 
site. It was in a “cheap” neighborhood, un- 
frequented by society and the arts; it might or 
might not prove readily accessible to Hispano- 
Suizas and yellow taxis; it permitted the erec- 
tion of no monumental structure that should 
adorn the town and enrich the arts. Rather 
the pre-destined house will be no more than 
a “tax-payer,” furnished forth with a tower of 
studios and apartments for income’s sake. 
Strange as it seems, the elderly gentlemen 
have partially prevailed. The whole question 
of a site for the new opera house is re- opened ; 
a committee of inquiry has been appointed, in 
which the elderly gentlemen plainly predomi- 
nate. It will examine and consider suggested 
sites. In good time, which does not seem im- 
mediate, it will, like Colonel Lindbergh, “sub- 
mit a report. Meanwhile as detachei ob- 
servers say, the all-conquering Mr. Kahn may 
twiddle his fingers—or put on his thinking cap. 

The fates, however, conspire to keep busy 
this generous sustainer of the arts. No sooner 
were the names of the architects announced 
than there was an undercurrent of demur. The 
present Metropolitan was designed by an ar- 
chitect of little or no theatrical experience. 
Hence some of its obvious defects. Was the 
error to be repeated in the choice of a principal 
architect, of ability indeed, but little practised 
in such exercise of his calling? Associate was 
Mr. Urban, whose knowledge of the theater 
from Vienna to Hollywood is considerable, who 
teems as well with theatric invention. Would 
principal and associate work in the desired and 
fruitful co-operation? Friction, as the saying 
is, was in the air. Now it has descended to 
earth. 

Nothing can or will be done, it is undazoteod 
in high quarters until Mr. Pierpont Mp _ 
returns from Europe. For his is an aut 
tive voice in all that concerns the new - 


(Continued on page 3) 
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RICHARD CROOKS 


The American Tenor Who Has Been Accorded Enthusiastic Approval in European 
Opera lab 9 ala re Mr. Crooks i in New York on October 26. 


" 


Cuicaco, Oct. 19—The Chicago Civic 
Opera Company announces a new subscrip- 
tion series of twelve performances, to be 
given on Sunday afternoons. 

The largest subsdription sale in the 
company’s history has brought the average 
sales up to nearly eighty per cent 
for the five regular subscription series, 
which cover all the Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evening perform- 
ances and the Saturday matinées. The 
Saturday matinées are completely sold out 
by subscription, with a waiting list for de- 
sirable seats. It is expected that this over- 
flow business will be concentrated on the 
Sunday afternoon series. 

Sunfay matinées have been given from 


of seat 
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Sunday Opera Comes to Cleans 


time to time and always have 
lar, but have never been given 
secutive consistency. 

Six or seven Friday night performances 
will also be given apart from the subscrip- 
tion series. The other Fridays have been 
absorbed by Milwaukee, which will intro- 
duce a-seri¢és of four scattered Friday 
evening performances by the Chicago 
Opera. 


been popu- 
with con- 


Prices Explained 
Simultaneously comes the announcement 
that some prices will be increased. The 
cheaper seats are not affected, and the 
slight advance in cost will confront patrons 
on only one night each week, in order to 
(Continued on page 17 ) 
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gp Begin 
Season 


With New Works 


Beethoven Symphony Is First in 
Field in New York, Followed by 
Philharmonic. Copland, Rieti and 
Ferroud Novelties Given. Mme. 


Melius Appears as First Soloist. 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 


OUR concerts by the Philharmonic 

and one by the newly reconstructed 
Beethoven Symphony gave to the new 
music season in Manhattan its first 
considerable access of interest last 
week, and served to introduce two 
orchestral compositions not previously 
heard in New York. 

They brought back to public cynosure 
and acclaim the doughty Willem Mengel- 
berg, whose eighth season in America was 
thus begun, and the sstill relatively unfa- 
miliar Georges Zaslawsky, 'the grenadier 
commander of the latest army of fiddlers, 
bassoonists, horn players and tympanists to 
contend for a place in the sun of New York's 
favor. 

The Beethovenians stole a march on the 
Philharmonic and to them fell the honor of 
opening the orchestral season of 1927-28 
in historic Carnegie Hall. For the Zaslaw- 
sky band this was a third concert and a sec- 
ond year; for the Mengelberg forces the 
program of the following evening was the 
2189th and the season the eighty-sixth. To 
infer that there was some disparity between 
the playing of America’s oldest and the city’s 
newest symphonic ensembles would possibly 
be as unfair to the Philharmonic as to the 
Beethoven players. The Philharmonic was 
its virtuoso self; the new orchestra, it can 
be said, played considerably better than there 
was reason to expect. 


Mme. Melius Is Soloist 

For the concert of Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 12, which inaugurated the orchestral 
promenade, Conductor Zaslawsky presented 
Luella Melius, soprano, as soloist, and prof- 
fered the following program: 


Overture .. Beethoven 
F antastique’ ” bese dbeebuctd . Berlioz 
aT eer ..Copland 
(First time in New York) 
Airs for soprano 
(a) Air of the “Queen of the Night” 
(b) Polonaise from ‘“‘Mignon”’ 
Mme. Melius 
“Carnival” Overture 


“Egmont” 
“Symphonie 
“Cortége 


It was a program much too long and not 
happily ordered, but it was played with a 
success that was in some degree surprising. 
The trouble with the program itself un- 
doubtedly had its roots in the banal prolixi- 
ties of the Berlioz symphony, timed on this 
occasion as enduring for an hour and seven 
minutes. The reviewer’s feeling with re- 
gard to this work is that it should be put 
on a program entirely by itself and then 
not played. Even its once refulgent scor- 
ing has become utter routine, and about the 
best any modern musician will say for it is 
that it had a profound influence on others. 
So it did. But its influence today is chiefly 
that of a soporific. As program music’ ft 
was a dire warning of what was to come. 
But program music has one distinct advan- 
tage. It provides good material for the 
program annotators, and William H. Spier, 
who compiled admirable notes for the new 
orchestra, made interesting use of Berlioz’s 
own literary analysis of his Gargrantuan 
opus. 


Copland Novelty Given 


The Copland novelty was neither alto- 
gether new nor cotnpletely unknown, as it 
had a performance two years ago at one of 
those concerts in Rochester where young 
Americans take their fling at orchestral writ- 
ing. Composed before the Jazz Concerto, in- 
troduced last season by Koussevitzky’s Bos- 
ton Band, it came to the ears Wednesday 

(Continued on. page 15) 








Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 





Mrs. Schneevoigt 
Will Be Soloist 


Conductor’s Wife Booked to Play 
Piano With Los Angeles 
Philharmonic 
Los ANGELES, ‘Oct. 17.—Mrs. Georg 
Schneevoigt will appear as piano soloist 
at the concert to be given by the Los An- 


geles Philharmonic Orchestra ‘under her 
husband’s baton on Jan. 5. 
The arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Schnee- 


voigt was celebrated on Oct. 13 at a lunch- 
eon in the Hotel Biltmore, at which they 
and William A. Clark, Jr., were the honor 


guests. Mrs. Cecil Frankel, chairman of 
the women’s committee, presided. 
Other guests included Abbie Norton 


Jamison, president of the California Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs; Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic; Giovanni 
Martinelli, Pasquale Amato, Armand Toka- 
tyan, Mr. and Mrs. Gaetano Merola and 
Bruno Zirato. A string quartet composed 
of Daxid Crocov, Anthony Briglio, Philip 
Kahgan and Ilya Bronson, all members of 
the orchestra, played numbers by Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Dvorak and Beethoven. Will- 
iam Pilcher, tenor, accompanied by Mary 
Malone, was heard in songs by Bemberg 
and Rasbach. 

Mr. Schneevoigt has begun rehearsals for 
the first pair of concerts, announced for 
Oct. 27 and 28. Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony will be heard in the course of the 
season. The Chorus is being organized un- 
der the leadership of Squire Coop, head of 
the music department of the University of 
California in Los Angeles. 

Hat Davinson CRAIN. 


School Forms Auxiliary 


Syracuse Settlement Aims to Enroll 
500 New Members 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The Music 
School Settlement, Inc., has formed an aux- 
iliary with the aim of obtaining 500 
new members. 

One hundred and twenty-five studerts 
have already enrolled for this year’s work, 
some even applying for lessons on instru- 
ments which the school does rot possess. 
Between 400 and 500 lessons are given 
every month. The faculty consists of Mrs. 
Harry L. Vibbard, director, who teaches 
piano; K. H. Aiquoni, violinist, and leader 
of the orchestra; Haig Koslakarn, concert- 
master, Janet Smith Ketsen, Agnes Craw- 
ford, Mildred Eggerton and Ethel Little- 
holes, for pianos; Ruth Wheeler, excellist; 
Margaret Johnson, vocal, and Mrs. Paul 
Whitney, chord conductor. 


Officers are: Mrs. Winifred Chapin, hon- 
orary president; Mrs. Hamilton S. White, 
president; Mrs. Harold Butler and Mrs. 
Harold MacGrath, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Henry Cook, corresponding secretary; 
Evalina Honsinger, recording secretary; 
Imogene Day, treasurer. On the board of 
trustees are Lola Bruce, Mrs. Klock, Mrs. 
Franklin Moon, Mrs. John G. Hazard, Mrs. 
Dana Hyde, Mrs. David Holstein, Mrs. 
Charles Coorey, Mrs. Carlton Brown, Mrs. 
Joseph Jean Edwards, Mrs. Frank Bains 
Klock, and Mrs. John Bershug. 


K. D. V. Pescx. 
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Vibratu.s to Philadelphia Audience 


HILADELPHIA, Oct. 19.—Notwithstanding 

his year’s leave of absence, Leopold 
Stokowski came back to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at a concert given in the Academy 
of Music. The conductor has temporarily 
become a lecturer and a somewhat meta- 
physical interpreter of the art of music. 

While the orchestra played under the 
baton of Artur Rodzinski, assistant con- 
ductor, Mr. Stokowski scrupulously _re- 
frained from anything suggesting the func- 
tions of leadership. He discussed music 
and its meaning, its spiritual and esthetic 
appeal. At times he sat, but never stood 
upon the dais. His right arm, so often held 
in a silken sling last season, was this time 
free, and it may be presumed that Mr. 
Stokowski was physically in condition to 
direct the proceedings had the occasion not 
been a somewhat surprising interlude in the 
period of his technical and voluntary exile. 

The lecture, for which arrangements had 
long been made, was the opening feature of 
a series booked in the Barnwell Course of 
the Central High School. The special en- 
terprise is supported by a trust fund. 

A capacity audience, composed chiefly of 
adults, not of school children, displayed keen 
interest in the popular musician’s somewhat 
unofficial return. Previous to this particular 
event Mr. Stokowski 
had spent about a fort- 
night in and _ near 
Philadelphia. The veil 
of mystery has been 
drawn again over his 
movements. Five days 
after this exceptional 
concert, Mr. Stokow- 
ski sailed for Europe. 
Philadelphia knows 
virtually nothing of his 
plans this winter. The 
orchestra management 
has announced no 
change in the program 
whereby he will return 
to his post of leader- 
ship at the beginning 
of the new season of 


1928-29, 
“The Meaning 
of Music” 


Mr. Stokowski had 
chosen for his topic 
the generalized ques- 
tion. “What Does 
Music Mean to You?” 
On the whole the an- 
swer was an explana- 
tion by Mr. Stokow- 
ski of what music meant to him. 

His conception of the significance of the 
art was revealed in his relation of the facul- 
ties of body, mind and spirit—or Psyche—to 
a theory of harmonious vibrations which, he 
declared, were exquisitely balanced and en- 
riched by music, in itself “an infinite variety 
of vibrations.” 

Mr. Stokowski, amid fervent applause, 
described the Philadelphia Orchestra as “the 
most wonderful in the world”—qualifying 
the assertion with “so it is said.” In sup- 
port of this opinion the orchestra was re- 
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Critics Will Lecture 


Curtis Institute to Hold Comparative 
Arts Course 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20—Among the lec- 
turers on comparative arts at the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music are Olga Samaroff, pianist 
and former critic of the New York Eve- 
ning Post; Olin Downes, critic of the New 
York Times; Carl Engel, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Music of the Library of Congress, 
and Stark Young, critic. 


The Curtis Quartet, composed of faculty 
members, has been engaged for a concert un- 
der the auspices of the Chamber Music As- 
sociation of Philadelphia. The members are 
Carl Flesch, Emanuel Zetlin, Louis Bailly, 
and Felix Salmond. 


Among the piano students at the Institute 
is Leonard Cassini, a nephew of Benno Moi- 
stivitsch. Josef Hofmann has accepted him 
as a pupil. 

Sophie Snyder, a pupil of Harriet Van 
Emden, has been engaged for the Schubert 
production “Blossom Time,” and is under- 


studying the lead. 





After Portrait by H. Lane 
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vealed under Mr. Rodzinski’s command. 

An informal program was presented il- 
lustrative of the capacities of the various 
instruments of the band and also of the 
color and sensitive appeal of musical com- 
positions of various moods and diverse im- 
port. 

“Music,” said Mr. Stokowski, “is not a 
depiction of places but of moods expressive 
of and adjusted to the soul of man.” 

The brief specimens of characteristic 
music played included the “Carmen” Over- 
ture, to represent gayety; “Ase’s Death,” 
grief; the “Lohengrin” Prelude, pure beauty ; 
the Largo from the “New World” Sym- 
phony, genre interpretation; Debussy’s 
“Fetes,” the carnival spirit; the change of 
guard scene, from “Carmen” bright color; 
an excerpt from “Kovantschina,” tragedy. 
Numbers chosen to depict savage beauty were 
a dance from “L’Arlesienne,” which Mr 
Stokowski, oddly enough, called “Spanish,” 
and a “Prince Igor” dance. 

The lecturer was much applauded, as was 
the orchestra, which played admirably. 1: 
was fairly obvious that to many persons in 
the throng, music meant Leopold Stokowski. 

H. T. Craven. 
Will Visit Orient 

EOPOLD' STO- 

KOWSKI,  con- 
conductor of The 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, is on board the 
steamship Paris en 
route to France. After 
a short time in Europe 
he will set out for 
the Orient and comb 
ancient lands for ex- 
otic music. He will 
attempt to bring it 
back to America’ He 
will try to give Occi- 
dental ears a_ true 
picture of what the 
Orientals, from Japan 
to India, really con- 
sider music. 

These facts have 
been made known by 
Arthur Judson, man- 
ager for the organiza- 
tion, who thus clears 
up a mystery as to 
Mr. Stokowski’s plans 
during his year’s leave 
of ‘absence. 

Western music 
sounds just as bad to 
the Orientals, explained Mr. Judson, as theirs 
does to us. It is Mr. Stokowski’s hope to 
bring the two hemispheres closer together 
musically. He will bring back some Oriental 
compositions bodily, although his method has 
not been disclosed. Perhaps he will pick 
up a phonograph in Europe. The results 
are expected to form interesting items in the 
Philadelphia programs for 1928-29. In the 
meantime Mr. Stokowski’s right arm, long 
afflicted with neuritis, is expected to recover. 


Alda in Australia 


Sings There For First Time Since 
Achieving International Renown 








cone 


For the first time in her career as a singer 
of international reputation, Frances Alda ap- 
peared before an Australian audience in 
Sydney this summer. Although Mme Alda 
was born in New Zealand, she remembers 
Melbourne as her home, for it was there that 
she spent her childhood as Frances Davis. 

In her opening recital in the Sydney 
Town Hall, Mme. Alda offered a program 
which gave adequate opportunity for the 
display of her talents. Secchi’s “Luigi del 
Caro Bene,” Philidor’s “Je ne suis qu'une 
Bergére,” “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me?” of Handel, and Arnold Bax’ “A Christ- 
mas Carol” formed the opening group. Two 
arias were introduced: “Un Bel Di” from 
“Madame Butterfly” and “Vissi D’Arte” 
from “Tosca.” Lenormand’s “Quelle Souf- 
france,” Rachmaninoff’s “Soldier’s Bride” 
and the “Coplas de Curro Dulce” by 
Abeadoes comprised the third group. Their 
reception proved so tumultuous that the 
singer responded with a double encore: 
Massenet’s “Ouvrez tes Yeux Bleus” and 
“If No One Ever Marries Me.” The high 
light of the evening from the point of view 
of the audience was unquestionably the 
closing group of simple English ballads. 


CAL \MERICA for October 22, 1927 





Mme. Frances Alda 
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Hofmann Soloist 
as Reiner Leads 


Philadelphia Orchestra Gives Novel 
Reading of Symphony by 
Beethoven 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, guest con- 
ductor, Josef Hofmann, piano soloist, was 
heard in the Academy of Music on Friday 
afternoon, Oct. 14, and Saturday evening, 
Oct. 15, the program was as follows: 
Overture, 





“The Secret of Suzanne”... Wolf- Ferrari 


Three Dances from “The Three-Cornered 
BEE. cha ueweas keuxedcentasananeunseenes De Falla 
Concerto No. 4 in C Minor for Piano and 
Grehestra  occscececcccccvcescvetceccotemecueeee 
Mr. Hofmann 
BeOS THR. Suc vcniseasisnnesdaseasinns Beethoven 


Mr. Hofmann displayed his mastery and 
his seasoned art with a brilliancy and ease 
which almost compensated for the meretri- 
ciousness of the Saint-Saens show piece. 
The qualities of this concerto were thin 
indeed with the changes and (as it is hope- 
fully believed) the betterment of musical 
taste. There is, of course, no doubt of its 
adaptability to exhibition purposes. Mr. 
Hofmann’s performance was dazzling, yet 
naturally without much depth, for the score 
will scarcely permit of an assumption of 
such profundity. 

The De Falla dances had received presen- 
tation in this city. Mr. Reiner gave them 
with a wealth of tone and strongly marked 
accents. The three movements, “The 
Neighbors,” “Dance of the Miller” and 
“Final Dance” are written with much more 
objectivity than is the case with the com- 
posers later work. De Falla has developed 
in impressionism and subtlety. In “The 
Three-Cornered Hat,” he is frankly pic- 
torial. 

Decided individuality marked the read- 
ing of the Fifth Symphony. Mr. Reiner 
emphasized the lyric qualities of the work 
rather than its stately architectural outlines. 
His pianissimo effects were achieved with 
much delicacy and beauty. The finale be- 
came a lustrous song of triumph, exultant 
with very little suggestion of the dark “sec- 
ondary intention,” which some interpreters 
see in the score. 

The bright neo-Mozartian charm of the 
Wolf-Ferrari overture formed an agreeable 
introduction to an entertaining program. 

H,. T. Craven. 


Schumann Heink Retirement 
Lamented 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Mme. Ernestine Schu 
mann Heink, after fifty-one years of a bril- 
liant career as a world-famed contralto, has 
sung farewell to her Chicago public. 

Other public performers have made “fare- 
well” appearances, but Mme. Schumann 
Heink told a capacity. crowd at Orchestra 
Hall last Sunday that this is really farewell. 

Mme. Schumann Heink, after a farewell 
tour, plans to retire from concert work. Her 
home is in Chicago. 





Talley Opens Des Moines Season 


Des Mornes, Oct. 21—The concert sea- 
son was auspiciously opened on Wednesday 
evening by Marion Talley, who appeared 
under the direction of George F. Ogden in 
the Shrine Temple Auditorium. Miss Talley 
drew jn audience of nearly 4,000. 


H. C. 
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Urban’s Metropolitan Opera Plan , 
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en High Praise by Experts 
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f Theatre World Examine 

nes And Give Enthusiastic 
Approval To Innovations Which 
Will Make Opera Truly American 





“Cannot Be Bettered,” Says 
Sheldon Cheney 


Author of “A Primer of Modern Art,” 
and several books on the theatre; pre- 
paring “Creative Architecture’; authority 
on stage design. 


- 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


Considering first the demands of opera as an art, and 
then the peculiar conditions of American opera, it is dif- 
ficult to see how the main features of Joseph Urban’s 
plans for a new: Metropolitan Opera House could be 
bettered. One who has recently crossed Europe study- 
ing the tendencies of theater architecture, may well feel 
thankful that here is a design for today and tomorrow, 
and not the too usual echo of stage art and theater ar- 
chitecture of the past. To the more general qualities of 
simplificaion, openness and improved sight-lines, the de- 
signer has added particularly American features in the 
basic conception and architectural treatment, and, in the 
stage, some very interesting creative ideas born out of his 
own experience as:a theater artist. 


In a matter of this sort the ground plan, the basic 
“layout,” is the first and most important consideration. 
It seems to me that Mr. Urban has solved well the dif- 
ficult problem of designing a stage suited not only to the 
old-fashioned picture-setting but to the plastic staging 
and full-round lighting of the progressive regisseurs, 
and of relating to this stage an auditorium cunningly 
worked out for the greatest possible number of good 
seats. Beyond that, the envelope enclosing this struc- 
turally correct theater is in line with progressive archi- 
tectural practice: honestly expressing the functions of 
the building, free from mere “period” ornament, and yet 
achieving a typical American decorativeness out of its 
sheerness, its massing, and the disposition of the open- 
ings in the soaring facades. 

In this design there are elements that will seem experi- 
mental to any expert. But the hazards of experiment, 
as here embodied, are less to be feared than the hand- 
caps on modern staging that would appear in any build- 
ing based on the horse-shoe auditorium and rigid picture- 
frame stage of the 17th Century. On the whole 
this seems to me an extraordinarily wise and forward- 
looking response to the questions put up to the architects 
by the Opera Board. 


—SHELDON CHENEY. 
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“Brilliant Solution,” Says 
Lee Simonson 


Noted scenic director; artist; producer; 
authority on the theatre in Europe; 
member Theater Guild. 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 


One can never learn much about architectural plans un- 
til one can put a scale ruler to them. Opinions about 
sketch plans must always be tentative. Nevertheless, it 
is obvious, even from your sketches of Urban’s plans for 
the new Metropolitan Opera House, that he has achieved 
a brilliant solution of some of the chief architectural 
problems of designing an operatic auditorium for 5,000 
spectators. The problem of the ingress and egress of 
these 5,000—itself a gigantic one,—is handled with re- 
markable skill and foresight in its main lines and with 
extraordinary ingenuity in many of its details. (I 
couldn’t resist a chuckle over the fact that the boxholders 
have an absolutely uncontaminated and separate entrance. 
And the intérior covered entrance for motor cars, in it- 
self, ought to be enough to make Urban the first patron 
saint of the Traffic Squad of the police department.) 
The relation of the stage to the auditorium is excellent, 
and shows not only the soundest kind of sense as to the 
technical requirements of a large stage, but imagination 
as well. The scheme of the two side stages with their 
separate portals ought to be a very valuable stimulus in 
staging many operas and a welcome aid in breaking the 
pictorial routine which an inflexible stage frame forces 
on operatic presentations. 


But above everything, Urban’s plan is important, 
because it abandons once and for all, the horse-shoe 
balconies of the seventeenth and eighteenth century court 
theaters, which condemn more than half of the audience 
to seats where they cannot see even half of the stage. 
It seems ridiculous that in these United States in the 
year 1927, the question of abandoning a moribund 
eighteenth century tradition, should even be an issue. 
For architecturally, the horse-shoe balcony scheme in- 
volves an inexcusable waste of space which can be uséd 
so effectively to seat people where they can see as well 
as hear—and it is, of course, an obvious psychological 
fact, although ignored by most opera managements, that 
no one can hear well if he is wasting half his powers of 
attention either trying to see or wondering about action 
on the stage taking place where he can’t see it. 


Like most architectural plans, Mr. Urban’s will be 
subject to innumerable revisions before they reach a final 
stage. In those revisions, nothing will matter so much, 
as the fact that if the eighteenth century horse-shoe 
balconies are incorporated, with all their vicious conse- 
quences, we shall have an opera house which might as 
well never have been built as far as making opera in 
New York a truly popular institution is concerned. 

There has been a good deal of talk about the real need 
fora larger and more popular opera house. Such a need 
may exist. But any management that pretends to satisfy 
it and then, for any reason, hangs the 3,000 spectators, 
who occupy its cheaper seats, in shelves around an audi- 
torium, instead of seating them so that they can see 
and hear, is, however unintentionally, failing to keep 
faith with its public. 


Lee SIMONSON. 
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Declare Seating, Sight-Lines And 
Artistic Design Of Projected 
Building Epitomize Only Solution 
Possible, If Structure Is To Serve 





“Daring Beauty,” Says 
Rudolph Kommer 


Personal representative for Max Rein- 

hardt, famous European producer, 

who is inaugurating his first American 
season this year. 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 


Asked to comment upon or to indorse the Joseph Ur- 
ban project for the new Metropolitan Opera, I can only 
say that I am at best a very humble member of the 
opera-loving public and not in the least an “authoritative 
source.” I know nothing about sight lines or seating 
capacity, except that I suffer greatly if I cannot see the 
whole stage, or if my chair is too uncomfortable. Look- 
ing at Joseph Urban’s sketches as a layman, I am thrilled 
by the daring beauty of his magnificent conceptions. I 
am overwhelmed by the boldness of his design, and I 
find myself dreaming the dreams of this stupendous 
genius. 

—Rupo.tpHo KomMer. 


“Only Arrangement,” Says 
Kenneth Macgowan 


Author of “The Theater of Tomorrow,” 

and “Continental Stagecraft’; theatrical 

producer; former dramatic critic of the 
New York Globe and Vogue. 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 


A project as huge as the new Metropolitan presents 
problems that only an exceptional architect, even among 
those experienced in theater building, can solve. The 
Metropolitan is fortunate in having found, in Mr. Urban, 
a man of these qualifications. 

The plans. seem to me to be the best any European 
or American has proposed for the building of a large 
modern opera house. In America particularly the opera 
has a peculiar problem. It must provide a large number 
of boxes for the men and women whose support is 
essential at present. 

I can see no arrangement other than Mr. Urban’s or 
one similar to it; which will provide these boxes with 
good sight lines, and at the same time give a well ar- 
ranged auditorium and balconies with large seating capa- 
city and a decent chance to see and hear. 


—KENNETH MACGOWAN. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
house. Only “months from now,” 
informed, will come decisions. 

As disclosed in Mustcat America, 
Urban's plans are novel and impressive. 
Experts Speak 
Many experts on theater building have 
come to the fore with unstinted praise for 
the Urban idea. Lee Simonson, Kenneth 
Macgowan, Sheldon Cheney, Rudolph Kom- 
mer; men of first rank in theater affairs; 
experts on production and the stage arts; 
analyze the Urban plans and seem to show 
that they embody even a greater achieve- 
ment than was first suspected. Their opin- 
ion is quoted on page 3 of this issue. 
Among newspaper comment one of the 
most interesting is that of the New York 
Evening Post, which says editorially: 


say the 
Mr. 


Mr. R. Fulton Cutting wants the a 
Metropolitan Opera ouse to rise “near 
Fifth y eee He is not satisfied with the 
site on Fifty-seventh Street, between Eighth 
and Ninth Avenues, offered by Mr. Otto H. 
Kahn. He speaks with unusual authority, 
being a member of the committee of four 
appointed by box and stock holders of the 

etropolitan to find a suitable place for the 
new house. A considerable section of the 
public will agree with Mr, Cutting. Certain 
influential trustees are known to take his 
oint of view as to the site “collected” by 
Mr. Kahn. Yet it is evident that people who 
wish a change in location must do something 
more than talk about it. Mr. Kahn need not 
worry. He has well performed a duty to the 
opera in actually gathering lots and preparing 
a piece of pruperty on which an adequace 
opera house may be erected. The plans dis- 
closed by Mr. Deems Taylor show a building 





which will handle its nightly traffic with far 
greater ease than does any theatre today. The 
street surroundings, while not comparable to 
those of some - or circle, have certain 
advantages which Fifth Avenue has not. The 
building itself, as shadowed in sketches. 
has some degree of charm and distinction. 
The Eventnc Post would rather see an 
opera house more monumental in site and 
style. So probably would Mr. Kahn. But the 
ogy _— — be readily financed. Who— 
Oo spea rutally—is prepared to put uw 
$12,000,000 or $15,000,000 for the larger poedeat? 


The New York Herald-Tribune says, 
“New Opera House is American in Style” 
and devotes half a page to a full description 
of Mr. Urban’s innovations, laying particu- 
lar emphasis on the side stages, sight-lines, 
beauty of the architecture and its seating 
plan to make opera more available for the 
masses of the people. 

_The New York Times announces “tenta- 
tive design for opera ready” and notes that 
the “horseshoe circle” is eliminated. 

“Metropolitan opera to look like cathe- 
dral,” says the New York News, while the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle declares, editorially, 
that “the two side stages could link up with 
a main stage so vast that even Max Rein- 
hardt is unable to conceive of a production 
which it could not accommodate” and adds 
“the plans for New York’s new temple of 
music are most interesting.” 

The New York Sun says, “Opera House 
Plans Take Shape” and announces that the 
architect has “met the various problems in- 
volved in the new Metropolitan.” With 


something like a printed sigh, the Review 
says the “details of the new opera house 
are at last made public” and the Mirror 
makes a feature of the fact that “more 
will see opera in the new structure.” 

The Evening Journal prints the Urban 
design under the optimistic caption, “How 
New Opera House Will Look” and the 
Post, in its news columns, boldly announces 
the “New Metropolitan Shown in Draw- 
ings.” 


Question of Site 


At the same time experts are pointing 
out that the selection of a site has very 
little to do with the building plans. Un- 
like an office building, which must ac- 
commodate itself to its building lot, the 
Metropolitan must have a lot which will 
accommodate its peculiar type of building. 
The new opera house must have a certain 
width and depth regardless of any other 
considerations. Any site ultimately picked 
out, must comply to basic dimensions. Some 
changes in facade might be required by 
change of locale, but the building, in its 
essentials, must be much as Mr. Urban 
has planned it; that is, if it is to really 
serve for great purpose of providing 
adequate grand opera for the people. 
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(Reprinted from “Musical Courier’ for 
October 13, 1927.) 
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A contemporary New York musical 
weekly jumped into the arena last week 
by publishing plans of the proposed new 
Metropolitan Opera House to be erected 
on. West Fifty-seventh Street. 


The only thing the matter with this 
“news” story is that neither the plans nor 
even the site of the new Metropolitan have 
yet been definitely decided upon. 


E Furthermore, it was journalistically un- 
£ ethical, and might by some be thought a 
= betrayal of confidence to print such “news” 


= without verification om the part of the 

= management of the Metropolitan, 

: The Metropolitan always has shown a 
disposition to cooperate in friendly spirit 
with the press, and especially the musical 

= press, and it is hardly fair for one of the 

= fraternity to repay such courtesy with un- 
= desired and unauthorized publicity of news 
that is not news. 


The unfortunate feature of such bad 
taste is, that while it cannot hurt the 
Metropolitan, st not only hurts the mage- 
zine hat practises it, but also reflects 
upon the entire musical press as well. 
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‘A Mid-Summer Night’s Dream” Will Inaugurate Season—‘Orpheus in the Underworld” in 
English, “Everyman,” “The Death of Danton,” and Works by Goldoni, Somerset 
Maugham, and Von Hofmannsthal Are Scheduled 


By William H. Spier 


OUR to eight weeks rich in promise, 

which will bring new productions and 

new conceptions of familiar ones, inter- 
preted by the most noted performers of Eu- 
rope and in terms of the latest world in stage- 
craft will hold the interest of New York’s 
artistically minded when Max Reinhardt and 
his company, already heralded far and wide, 
come to town in the not far distant future. 
Details of this season, awaited with the 
greatest expectation, were announced for the 
first time to Musical America this week, 
by Dr. Rudolph Kommer, personal repre- 
sentative of Mr. Reinhardt, who, Dr. Kom- 
mer said, is due to arrive in this country 
on Nov. 14 to begin rehearsals immediately. 

The Reinhardt conception of “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” with the incidental 
music of Mendelssohn, a production which 
created very much of a sensation when it 
was presented abroad last summer, will in- 
augurate the season, Dr. Kommer announced. 

“This is a most unusual performance in 
every way,” says Dr. Kommer. “It is par- 
ticularly interesting in its casting of dancers 
for important réles, an innovation of Mr. 
Reinhardt’s which brings an inexpressible, 
fanciful grace to the whole production. Two 
of the finest dancers in Germany, Katja 
Sterna and Harold Kreutzberg, alternate as 
Puck with Sokoloff, the Russian actor. 
This is the first speaking réle they have 
ever undertaken, and they do it magnificent- 
ly. The regular actors all expressed doubts 
as to the success of a dancer in a speaking 
part when they heard of this plan, but they 
were astonished with the result. This will 
be given in German. The costumes are de- 
signed by Ernest De Werth. 

“Rosamond Pinchot, your own American 
actress, will appear in ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ and possibly in other presen- 
tations, She learned German last spring, 
you know. It is a bit ironical that this 
American never won the greatest recognition 
in her native country until she appeared on 
the German stage. She is idolized abroad.” 


“Orpheus” in English 


If the English adaptation of Offenbach’s 
“Orpheus in the Underworld” which is be- 
ing made now by Samuel Hoffenstein is 
completed in time and proves satisfactory 
that work will be given by Mr. Reinhardt, 
Dr. Kommer announced. Three English 
books have been submitted to the producer 
during the last four years, none of which 
proved suitable. “Orpheus” has been pre- 
sented in German by Reinhardt in Europe 
with great success. 

“One of the most unusual productions will 
be that of a novel style of comedy, a play 
called “Too Many Husbands’ by Somerset 
Maugham set to music. This is played as a 
play with a musical background, throughout, 
giving a remarkable impression, difficult to 
describe. Lili Darvas, who played in it 
abroad, will have the principal rdle here, too. 
This, also, in German. 

“There will be a new pantomime of Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, if Wladigeroff, the 
young Bulgarian composer, who is working 
on the music now, completes his part of the 
bargain before January. Goldoni’s ‘Servant 
of Two Masters’ will be given with inci- 
dental music by eighteenth century com- 
posers, Rameau and others, chiefly French. 
One of the principal parts in this will be 
taken by Tilly Losch, prima ballerina of the 
Vienna Imperial Opera, who will later dance 
in London, after our season,” says Dr. 
Kommer. 


Some Famous Plays 


Of the straight plays scheduled, Dr. Kom- 
mer announces a production of “The Death 
of Danton,” by Georg Buechner, which is 
probably the greatest German drama, a mod- 
ern Czech play by Langer called “Peri- 
phery” and Tolstoy’s “The Living Corpse,” 
with Alexander Moissi. “Everyman,” the 





morality play, will be given in the modern 
version by Von Hofmannsthal. 


“The length of the Reinhardt season,” 
Dr. Kommer states, “depends on how long 
the Reinhardt theaters abroad can do with- 
out everything which has been transported 
to America. It will run from four to eight 
weeks, probably. This is the first time, I 
believe, that an entire organization has been 
transplanted like this. Not only the lead- 
ing actors of Europe who have been play- 
ing in the Reinhardt theaters in Berlin, Vi- 
enna, Salzburg and Munich, will come, but 
also a complete ballet corps, headed by the 
most noted dancers, an orchestra conducted 
by Einar Nilson, and the technicians. All 
of the lighting equipment, scenery and prop- 
erties of the five European theaters will be 
brought over. Everything is being moved 
from the theaters but the buildings them- 
selves !” 


A Youthful Veteran 


Moissi, whom Europe considers the great- 
est living classic actor, was originally sched- 
uled to come over as the star of an other- 
wise undistinguished company, Dr. Kom- 
mer explains, but the actor preferred to ask 
Mr. Reinhardt to bring him as a member of 
a uniformly excellent assembly of artists. 
Moissi has spent twenty-five years of his 
life on the stage, although he is at present 
only in his early forties. 

Will “Ariadne auf Naxos,” Strauss’ op- 
era dedicated to Reinhardt, which has never 
been heard in America, possibly be per- 
formed ? 








Alexander Bengsch 


Helene Thimig, Tilly Losch, Lili Darvas and Rosamond Pinchot With Reinhardt in 
the Gardens of His Castle in Salzburg 


“No,” says Dr. Kommer, “it would be a 
tremendously expensive undertaking in 
America. That is, the original version would 
be. The first and last acts, you know, are 


MAX REINHARDT 


played by straight actors, without singing. 
The second act is opera. For this, first rate 
actors and first rate singing actors are re- 
quired, in addition, of course, to the usual 
necessaries. American actors are used 
to being engaged to play every night for a 
long run, and opera can’t be given that way. 
There is a new version of ‘Ariadne’ which 
is almost all real opera, but the origina! idea 
is much more beautiful.” 


Some of the Company 


The company New York will witness in- 
cludes, besides Miss Darvas, (who is the 
wife of Florenc Molnar, the Hungarian 
whose plays are well known in America), 
Moissi and Miss Pinchot, many others who 
achieved Continental renown. Among them 
are the famous Thimig family, Helene, Her- 
mann, and Hans—the “Barrymores of 
Europe”’—Paul Hartmann, Hans Moser, 
Hoeflich and Sokoloff. 

No set designer, however expert, will be 
needed if Reinhardt decides to produce “The 
Miracle” in Paris next June, for he may 
have the most famous cathedral in the world 
for the asking. A letter signed by the Arch- 
bishop of Notre Dame has been received, of- 
fering the historic edifice for representations 
of the morality play which Reinhardt caused 
to be brought to America three years ago 
and which achieved the greatest success in 
New York. Reinhardt’s ultimate acceptance 
or regretful declination of this invitation are 
being held in abeyance, while the Reinhardt 
staff considers the project. Productions of 
the play would be apropos and beautiful 
under these conditions, it is believed, but 
there are other angles to such an undertaking 
which give pause to an immediate decision in 
the affirmative. 

Among Mr. Reinhardt’s plans for the near 
future, Dr. Kommer said, are a_perfor- 
mance of “The Magic Flute” in Paris in 
the spring, and the production of a moving 
victure which he is making for United Ar- 
tists, Inc. This latter project will have 
more than the casual interest of the movie 
fan, for it will present picture and music as 
a unit, somewhat similarly to an opera idea. 
The story has already been written, Dr. 
Kommer remarks, and the music, which is 
to be an essential part of the whole, will 
be composed especially for the picture. 
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Some | mportations America Wil Witness 


Reproduced from Theatre Arts Monthilly 
cA Scene from the Reinhardt Version of a “Midsummer 
Night's Dream”—Wéith Paul Hartmann as Theseus 


Y 


and Rosamond Pinchot as Hippolyte,—-The Costumes 
Are By De Werth 


Keystone View 
Helene Thimig, “the Ethel 
Barrymore of Europe,” as 
Princess Turandot. 


Wide World 


The Great Tragedian of the 


Eleanor Patterson and Max Reinhardt i Ce 
Continent—Alexander Moissi. 


i a Keystone Vieu Rehearsing for “The Miracle.” 
Lili Darvas, Hungary’s Famous Actress. 
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Walter Kirchhoff, tenor at the Metro- 
politan Opera will give his first concert 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 29, at Carnegie 
Hall, singing songs by Beethoven and Schu- 
mann, four songs in English, and numbers 
/by Hugo Wolf, Max Reger, Edward Moritz, 
Hans Hermann, and Richard Strauss. 


* = * 


Richard Benelli opens the Philadelphia 
Forum Series Oct. 31, and rejoins the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company Nov. 3. He 
will be heard in recital for the Tuesday 
Musical Club of Pittsburgh, Dec. 16, and 
Jan. 10 will be the artist on Walter Frit- 
schy’s Artists’ Series in Kansas City. 





Ruzena Herlinger 


Miss Herlinger, young Austrian soprano, 
recently sang Charles Martin Loeffler’s 
“Canticle of the Sun by St. Francis of As- 
sisi,’ given in Vienna under the patronage 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 

* * * 


Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, is sched- 
uled to give his first New York recital in 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 1. Mr. Kisselburgh 
was born in Chicago, where he received his 
earliest musical training from William Smed- 
ley, organist of St. James Episcopal Church, 
and where he sang as soloist. 

+ * * 


RICHARD CROOKS TO SING 


Richard Crooks’ recital in Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 26, will open with an aria from Han- 
del’s “Acis and Galatea,” followed by num- 
bers by Trunk, Weingartner, Liszt, Strauss, 
Massenet and Puccini. English songs will 
include Strickland’s “Rise Up My Love,” 
the first performance of this work from 
“The Shulemite Maid.” 


* * * 


Emily Miller, vocal coach and accompan- 
ist, recently returned from Maine, has re- 
sumed teaching at her New York and Brook- 
lyn studios. 

* * * 


As a prelude to engagements in the United 
States and Canada later in the season, the 
Hart House String Quartet is appearing in 
eastern Canadian provinces. During this 
visit, the quartet gave concerts under the 
auspices of two of the leading universities 
of the east and broadcast from Moncton, 
N. B., over CNRM. The quartet returned 
to Toronto for the first of its series of con- 
certs in that city, on Oct. 20. 

* *« 7 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, who is now playing 
in a season of concerts in the Far East, 
reports from Java that he has been re-en- 
gaged to give a series of twenty concerts 
in that country a year from this fall. On 
his present tour he played ten concerts in 
Java. He is now playing in Japan. 

* * *¢ 


Merle Alcock will visit the Pacific Coast 
next April to sing the contralto music in the 
festival-to be given in San Francisco, under 
the direction of Alfred Hertz. 
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Alfred Blumen, Viennese pianist, who 
will make a brief tour of this country in 
the fall, will return to Europe early in the 
winter to resume his European tour. This 
will again include solo appearances with 
some of the most important conductors, in- 
cluding Bruno Walter in Berlin, Richard 
Strauss in Vienna and Paul Paray in Paris. 
Mr. Blumen will also tour Holland and Eng- 
land. 

* * * 

Doris Niles, will introduce a Spanish 
suite, “Suspiro Gitana,” at her dance eve- 
ning in Carnegie Hall, Tuesday, Oct. 25. 
She will have the assistance of Cornelia 
Niles, the Niles Dancers, and a small or- 
chestra under Louis Horst. 

* + * 

Ena Berga, coloratura soprano, who made 
her début last season, will give a recital 
in Town Hall on Oct. 29. 

+ * * 

Irene Scharrer, English pianist, will give 
a Town Hall recital, Nov. 1. Her program 
will include Schumann’s “Carnaval” and the 


César Frank Prelude, Aria and Fugue. 
ee 
Amy Ellerman, contralto, and Calvin 


Coxe, tenor, have again been engaged by 
the Women’s Choral Society of Cranford 
for its first concert of the season early in 
December. They appeared with the Choral 
Society in solo and special duet numbers 
when it was inaugurated several years ago, 
under the direction of 
Lillian Andrews, who 
is also director of the 
Elizabeth Choral Club. 
x * * 


Loraine Foster, who 
was educated music- 
ally in the Conserva- 
tory of Panama, is 
scheduled for a song 
recital in Town Hall, 


Friday evening, Oct. 
28. 
x * * 
Vernon Williams, 


tenor, last heard in 

this city Jan. 1926, 

will give a song re- 

cital in Town Hall on 

Sunday afternoon, 

Oct. 30. 
* * * 

When a_ pianist’s 
fingers are employed 
in handling black and 
red chess men instead 
of black and white 
keys, a new develop- 
ment in the technic of 
the game may be ex- 
pected. José Echaniz 
is sufficiently expert to 
match his skill against 
that of José Capa- 
blanca, the Cuban 
champion, even though 
he did not emerge 
from the test as a 
victor. It will be 
solos, not chess, that 
Mr. Echaniz will play 
in Jordan Hall, Boston, on Oct. 24, and in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Nov. 12. 


* * * 


Robert Goldsand, pianist, will begin his 
concert tour with a recital in Town Hall 
in January. 

* * * 

Paul Althouse will appear as soloist with 
the Indianapolis Teachers’ Chorus in that 
city in the spring, en route to the Pacific 
Coast. 

* ok * 

Marie Sundelius will appear in recital 
Nov. 15 under the auspices of the Glee Club 
of Wollaston, Mass. 

* * & 


The Russian Instrumentalists, Leo, Jan 
and Mischel Chernavsky, have been engaged 
ecncesyeneenenevennennentngpsengnaeeaueynay inet saeeguenneereanentaneeneenntagine TO tt 
American Opera Company Coming 
in January 

The American Opera Company will make 
its New York début in the Gallo Theater, 
Jan. 9, beginning a subscription season of 
seven weeks with a répertoire of eight op- 
eras in revised English texts, with American 
singers only. The formation of this com- 
pany results from the visit of the Rochester 
American Opera Company last spring un- 
der the auspices of the Theater Guild. Vlad- 
imir Rosing is executive director. 
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(oncert Engagements Multiply As Season Advances 


for recitals in Okmulgee, Okla., Nov. 1 and 
Cincinnati, Nov. 20. 
* * * 

Thelma Given, violinist, is scheduled for 
two additional engagements at Owensboro, 
Ky., Dec. 2 

* * * 

Yolanda Mero is scheduled to appear this 
month with the Detroit and the Cleveland 
Orchestras; with the New York Symphony 
in November; the New York Philharmonic 
in December; and in a New York recital 
on Jan. 5. 

* * * 

Mischa Levitzki’s European tour will in- 
clude orchestra appearances at London, 
Berlin, Budapest, Amsterdam, The Hague, 
Hamburg, Oslo and Helsingfors. 

+” ok * 

Organ recitals in the College of the City 
of New York by Samuel A. Baldwin, are 
held free to the public every Sunday and 
Wednesday afternoon, at four o'clock. 

* * * 


Lorraine Foster, Panamaian soprano, will 
make her New York début in Town Hall, 
Oct. 28, assisted by Frank Bibb at the 
piano. Miss Foster has been coached by 
Giuseppe Bomboschek, of the Metropolitan 
Opera; and on his advice went to Italy, ap- 
pearing there in opera and concert. She has 
had instruction also from Seymour Bulkley. 

x * * 

The Florentine 
Choir will give its 
second New York 
concert in Carnegie 
Hall, Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 23. 

+ * * 


As no box office 
service is provided in 
connection with the 
concerts in Engineer’s 
Hall, tickets for the 
two recitals Monday 
evening, Nov. 7 and 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 
29 by Povla Frijsh 
may be _ purchased 
from Richard Copley. 

x * * 

Socrate Barozzi will 
give a violin recital in 
Town Hall on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Oct. 
26, the two major 
numbers being 
Brahms’ Sonata in D 
Minor for violin and 


piano, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto for 
violin. Other com- 


positions are by Des- 
planes, Albeniz- 
Kreisler, Wieniawski, 
Pugnini, Debussy, 
Schubert, Chopin and 
De Falla-Kreisler. 

* * * 

Henri Deering, 
pianist, will give his 
first recital of the sea- 
son in Town Hall on Nov. 17. 

* * * 

Feredico Santo Thomas, ’cellist, will make 
his first New York appearance on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 11, in Town Hall. Mr. Tomas, 
received all of his musical instruction in 
Manilla, 

* * * 

Maurice Maréchal, French ‘cellist, who 
is returning for his second tour next Novem- 
ber, will play two concerts in Havana, Cuba, 
just prior to the Christmas holidays. He 
will also be soloist with the Minneapolis 
orchestra late in November. 

* * » 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, will open her fifth 
season under the auspices of Hollins Col- 
lege, Hollins, Va. She will appear with the 
Minneapolis Symphony this season 


' ' t u babds u uuut 
Whitney Booked as Prima Ballerina 
of Pennsylvania Opera 

Beatrice Whitney, an American girl, has 
been engaged as prima ballerina of the 
Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company. Last 
season she was head of the ballet of the 
Consolidated Grand Opera Company; and 
appeared at the benefit concert given under 
the auspices of Mrs. William J. Baird, iv 
the Bellevue-Stratford, in aid of Mississippi 
River Flood sufferers. The opera company 
has W. Frank Reber as presidert. ¢ 


ULL eC 
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Lucilla de Vescovi, lyric soprano, will 
give a series of recitals devoted to the 
songs of Italy and Latin countries. Pro- 
grams will be given on Sunday evenings, 
Nov. 20 and 27 in the John Golden Theater. 
A setting expressive of the Italian atmos- 
phere is being designed, the first program 
will be divided between classics, new works 
by Pratella, Pizzetti, Lualdi and Tedesco, 
and folk-songs. The second program in- 
cludes new compositions by Rosellini, Ted- 
esco, Rota, Pizzetti and Mariotti. 

Se 

Myra Mortimer, American lieder singer, 
now on her fall tour of Europe, will sail 
for America Oct. 26, on the Majestic. She 
will begin her four month’s engagements 
in this country in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Nov. 7. As usual, Miss Mortimer 
wil have the assistance of Coenraad V. Bos 
at the piano. 

x * * 

Alfredo San Malo, violinist, who is at 
present in France, will sail next month for 
New York to begin his concert season 1n 
Carnegie Hall under the concert direction 
of Beckhard & Macfarland. Mr. San Malo 
is devoting much of his time to preparing 
a special program of Inca music. 

* + + 


The Lenox String Quartet has been booked 
through its manager, Annie Friedberg, to 
appear at Lewisburg, W. Va., on Feb. 28. 

* * * 


MISS SEYMOUR’S DEBUT 

The debut of Katharine Seymour with the 
San Francisco Opera Company was a fea- 
ture of “La Bohéme” in that city. Miss 
Seymour, who had the réle of Musetta, was 
born in London, but came to America at 
an early age and has carried on her studies 
in this country. She was a pupil of the late 
Giuseppe Campanari, and has also been 
taught by Julia Setti. Already her réper- 
toire contains fifteen parts. Her voice has 
an exceptional range, reaching to high F. 





Katharine Seymour 
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New York's ACusic—Concerts of the Week 


LTHOUGH the Florentine Polyphonic 

Choir, which began its first American 
tour in Carnegie Hall the evening of Oct. 
11, is now only about four years old, it con- 
trived to surround itself with an atmosphere 
of tradition in its introductory New York 
concert. Trumpeters in garb of the renais- 
sance sounded a salutatory fanfare; then 
the curtains parted on an attractive stage 
picture of about fifty men and women whose 
costumes may have suggested Dante and 
Beatrice to some, Romeo and Juliet to 
others and Gianni Schicchi to the less rev- 
erentially minded. 

But it was not music of the theatre which 
this artfully attired ensemble was called up- 
on to sing, when Sandro Benelli, robed to 
the ankle in flowing purple, held both hands 
high, and evoked the first harmonies of an- 
other season in Carnegie Hall. Instead, the 
lordly Giovanni Pier Luigi da Palestrina 
made sacral beauty through the Florentine 
singers, This first number, “Adoramus Te, 
Christe” was perhaps the most gratefully 
sung of the program. It did nothing to ef- 
face memories of singers from the Vatican 
and lesser choruses that have gloried in the 
sphericity of the old liturgical Motets and 
Masses. But it was singing of a surety and 
polish to promise an evening of delight. 

This promise was only partly fullfilled. 
Throughout, the choir sang _ responsively 
with a wide range of dynamics and with 
relatively few deviations from pitch in its 
long list of a cappella numbers. But the 
quality was sometimes metallic in fortissimo 
passages, and there was something of mo- 
notony not only in the grouping of madrigals 
and part-songs, but in the treatment of them. 
Nor was the program always of the high- 
est character. There were notable names 
Palestrina, Monteverde, Cherubini, Perosi 
but the listener might have expected weight- 
ier polyphony than that which characterized 
some of the numbers. The second half of 
the program inclined toward the popular. 
A bacarolle with a tenor solo was repeated 
and the not unfamiliar lulllaby, “Ninna 
Nanna” in a choral arrangement by Mr. 
Benelli, called similarly for soprano solo. 
These and other numbers like them were 
prettily but not distinctively well sung. The 
conductor was represented also by a Madri- 
gal of his own. Several numbers, particu- 
larly Platania’s “Ave Mater” with timbrels, 
tam-tam and bass-drum, were of operatic 
suggestion. 

Several of the Monteverde madrigals not 
so familiar in this country as English works 
of this genre, afforded a basis for some in- 
teresting comparisons. The reviewer must 
confess a preference for the madrigal in the 
more intimate surroundings of the chamber 
recitals given by the English Singers, to 
that of a full choral presentation and the 
corresponding magnifying of the lines. One 
number of Tuesday’s program was omitted, 
but a long organ solo by Cavaliere Ulisse 
Mattey was added to the program as an in- 
termezzo between the first and second parts. 

Solos by Lovera Omasi, Baldarnini Um- 
berto, Barbieri Guidi, Lelia Cambi and Dora 
Domar disclosed pleasant, well-schooled 
voices. 


O. T. 


Mr. Kuhnle’s Debut 


\ ESLEY KUHNLE, from California, 

a nephew of the lamented H. E. 
Krehbiel, who is a student of the key- 
board art, introduced himself to the 
hardened concert-goers of New York in 
a Town Hall recital on the evening of 
Oct. 10. As a program-maker Mr. Kuhnle 
revealed some of the influence of Richard 
Buhlig, with whom he studied in America 
and abroad, both in the general design 
of his list and as to an acquaintance with 
the unhackneyed Bach. By far the 
greater part of his program, which was 
shorter than the average, was devoted 
to the devotions of him whom we will 
not refer to as “The Leipsic Cantor.” 
Four chorale-preludes, arranged by Hen- 
derson and Reger, and the Chorale with 
Variations on “O, God, Thou Faithful 
God,” were disposed of before Mr. 
Kuhnle turned to E Minor, Op. 90, So- 
nata of Beethoven. Schénberg’s Six Small 
Pieces, Op. 19, “Flammes Sombres” and 
a prelude by Skryabin and some Schu- 
bert Dances completed the entertainment. 

Mr. Kuhnle’s first numbers revealed 
him to have a nice judgment of how 
these examples should sound on _ the 
piano. Unfortunately, this later proved 
to be not a style which Mr. Kuhnle had 
particularly adopted out of regard for a 
certain phase of Bach, but one to be 
used on all occasions. Neither the ensu- 


Reviewed by Oscar Thompson and William H. Spier 
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ing Bach numbers, the lovely Beethoven 
work, nor Skryabin’s lucubrations gained 
particularly from this usage. The audi- 
ence was a sizeable one which bestowed 
clamant approval on the recitalist. 


Finlay Campbell, Baritone 

OWN HALL, on the evening of Oct. 

11, housed a gathering come to hear 
a song recital by Finlay Campbell, a 
bass-baritone, also indentified paren- 
thetically as Fionnla Caimbeul, who hails 
from Canada. Mr. Campbell's program 
began with three old arias, of Peri, Cesti 
and Handel, following this group with as- 
sorted songs in French by Faure, Fon- 
tenailles, Trucco and Gretchaninoff. Some 
Highland Melodies in Gaelic, a language 


Mn a 


made intelligent use. Harold Molter, her 
husband, was at the piano for an am- 


bitious program, covering a Strauss 
group, the “Abscheulicher” air from 
“Fidelio,” and songs in English and 
French of Mallinsoj, Scott, Bantock, 


Mihlert, Coquard, Fourdrain and others. 

Though ample proof of her dramatic 
capabilities was afforded by Mrs. Mol- 
ter’s statement of the taxing Beethoven 
excerpt, the singer was possibly most en- 
joyable in the lacy delicacy of such songs 
as Ferrari’s touchingly lovely “Miroir.” 
A beautifully governed mezza voce was 
discriminately brought into play on occa- 
sion. Georges’ pattering “La Pluie” was 
encored in the French group. 

There were traces of forcing at times 
when Mrs. Molter overstressed certain 





A Group of Florentine Choir Soloists, Seen at Dante’s Well in Florence 


which boasts a generous supply of con- 
sonants, placed at unexpected intervals, 
and a group of numbers in English filled 
out the allotted time. Although the for- 
tunate owner of a potentially fine voice, 
Mr. Campbell for the most part works 
in a mysterious way his vocalism to per- 
form. The patches of light which ap- 
peared now and then through the dark 
thicket of his utterances suggested that 
with renovation his mechanism should 
produce sounds consistently worth hear- 
ing. George Vause was the accompanist. 

W. S. 


Miss Fluegel Pleases 


PROGRAM of discriminating taste 

and interest, sung by a _ genuine 
mezzo who presented entertainment for 
eye and ear at one and the same time, 
was the combined circumstance respon- 
sible for so many smiling faces in Town 
Hall on Wednesday night of last week. 
Marie Elizabeth Fluegel, the case in 
point, had quite won her hearers before 
her opening group of Schubert lieder 
was over, and she continued to please 
with a brace devoted to Brahms and as- 
sorted songs of Faure, Debussy, Rach- 
maninoff, Carpenter and Griffes. Two of 
the Songs of the Hebrides by M. Ken- 
nedy-Fraser and Kenneth MacLeod 
rounded up the printed list. Miss Fluegel 
sings pleasantly, naturally, without affec- 
tation, and not without emotional signifi- 
cance. Such an artist occupies a decided 
place in the musical scheme of things, 
She gives vent to no exaggerated de- 
claimings of cosmic problems but is con- 
tent to republish more or less simple 
and wunworldly thoughts for what they 
are worth. Which is considerable. At 
the piano, Kurt Schindler was his usual 
musicianly self. W. S. 


Isabel Richardson Molter 
SABEL RICHARDSON MOLTER, 
American soprano, who has appeared 

in the metropolis before, drew an admir- 
ing audience to New York’s busiest con- 
cert auditorium, Town Hall, on Oct. 14, 
when she gave a recital calculated to 
display advantageously a vocal instru- 
ment of attractive quality, of which she 


accented syllables, and passages which 
required extended use of her upper mid- 
dle register suggested that she was not 
so much at home there as elsewhere. But 
the virtues of Mrs. Molter’s singing more 
than balanced these intermittent flaws. 
i oe 


Mme. Lenska Appears 


A rENEROUS') number of operatic 
numbers were programmed by 
Augusta Lenska, contralto of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, for her Town 
Hall matinée recital on Oct. 15. There 
were arias from “Iphigenie en Aulide,” 
“La Clemenza di Tito,” “La Prophete,” 
“Dejanir” and “Samson” (Handel’s, not 
Saint-Saens’). There were also two groups 
of songs, one given over to the teu- 
tons Schubert, Brahms, Mahler and 
Strauss, and one for the assorted output 
of. Medtner, Gretchaninoff and John Alden 


Carpenter. Max Jaffe was the assisting 
pianist, and for the “Titus” air the B Flat 
clarinet of Edwin Kivlan was also enlisted. 
Mme. Lenska, who, we believe, made 
her first New York appearance as a 
recitalist on this occasion, sings with an 
individual charm, not always with the 
greatest care in phrasing nor with the 
strictest regard for rhythmic soundness, 
but neatly and in style. She has a not 
bewilderingly beautiful organ, but her 
general use of nature’s endowment is 
judicious enough to even matters. Those 
who heard her evinced every sign of ap- 
proval. W. 


Louise Arnoux in Recital 
RENCH and Russian songs, supple- 
mented by a group in English, were 

presented in an interesting sequence by 
Louise Arnoux, mezzo soprano, in her 
recital in Town Hall the evening of Oct 
15. She had the collaboration of Richard 
Hageman, as accompanist, and was as- 
sisted also by Carlos Salzedo, pianist; 
Marie Miller, harpist, and Edward V 
Meyer, flutist. After Duparc, Ravel, Chaus- 
son, Debussy and Moussorgsky numbers, 
Miss Arnoux introduced Mr. Salzedo’s “Trois 
poémes de Stéphane Mallarmé,” for so- 
prano, harp and piano. These are songs 


of a modern character, the voice part of 
the first largely a monotone, the second 
leaving the voice entirely unsupported, 
and the third leading to a _ curiously 
abrupt close. Mr. Salzedo and Miss 
Miller shared in the applause accorded 
the singer. 

Changes of costume and introductory 
remarks that served as explanations of 
the French and Russian texts gave some- 
thing of informality to the recital. Miss 
Arnoux’s treatment of her songs was in- 
telligent and often engaging, without, 
however, any very compelling vocal 
beauty. Her success with saint-Saéns’ 
“Danse Macabre” in its original form, 
prompted wonder as to why this exceed- 
ingly effective song has been so generally 
relegated by singers to their brethren of 
the black and white keys. TF 


PERSON entering the inner doors of 

Town Hall at almost any time be- 
tween three and five o'clock last Sunday 
afternoon would have been impressed 
with the corruscations emanating from 
a piano on the stage. That these emana- 
tions were emanating was due to the 
presence, at the keyboard, of Jose 
Echaniz, and that they were corrusca- 
tions was because Mr. Echaniz treats 
music generally as one grand corrusca- 
tion. This personable young Cuban, who 
has been heard in New York mainly as 
accompanist and assisting artist to Tito 
Schipa, of the Chicago Opera, cannot 
help being brilliant. It is impossible for 
him to lay his hands upon the keys and 
not produce a silvery, sparkling sound 
that is delicious—in its place. 

But there are certain works, as for 
instance, most of those which formed Mr. 
Echaniz’ program, that lose their charac- 
ter entirely when they are dressed up in 
stage clothes and brilliantine applied. 
You would be surprised at what happens 
to the PB. Minor Rhapsodie of Brahms, or 
the Chopin Barcarolle, or, especially, to 
Bach in this process. The Allegro de 
Concierto of Granados and the Liszt 
Eleventh Rhapsody are something else 
again, and of these Mr. Echaniz gave 
superlative performances, as he did of 
some virtuosic encores, notably the D 
Flat Study of Skryabin, Op. 8, and the 
Paganini-Liszt “Campanella.” 

The very brightness of each individual 
tone produced by Mr. Echaniz’ fingers 
militates against any extended legato, 
even if cantilena occupies a place in his 
affections, which is dubious. Mr. Echaniz 
has not yet come upon the vital philos- 
ophies of all good music. He doesn't 
know exactly what to say when Bach 
and Brahms and Chopin speak. But he 
may yet learn their language. And, if 
not, he will be a splendid virtuoso. 

W. S. 


John McCormack Returns 


B yrs McCORMACK was in an emo- 
tional mood at Carnegie Hall the 
evening of Sunday, Oct. 16, when he sang 
to an audience that filled the stage and 
utilized all available standing room. The 
result was that while there have been 
McCormack recitals in the past in which 
the voice was fresher and more free, 
there have been few in which the tenor 
sang with more of fervor and intensity. 
Some one is forever discovering that 
McCormack has a most enviable vocal 
technique, that his breath control is un- 
usual, that his enunciation is exceedingly 
clean-cut, and that he has the variety of 
style to sing French, or Italian, or Ger- 
man, or Old English music quite as well 
as he sings ballads and Irish folk songs 
All these excellences he has possessed for 
many years. It is only that now and then 
his audiences awaken to them. A little 
unfortunately, he usually places his best 
numbers, musically speaking, at the first 
of his program. His most sympatheti 
singing is likely to come later when 
the voice has warmed and become more 
responsive 

This was true Sunday night. There 
were Old English and Handel airs in the 
first group and the second began with 
Strauss’s “Allerseelen.” But it was in 
Franck’s “Panis Angelicus,” later on, that 
the tenor was at his best. A _ repeti- 
tion of it was demanded, and when this 
was not enough, Mendelssohn’s “On Wings 
of Song” was added with a beauty of lyric 
singing few artists of the day can be ex- 
pected to approach. There was an irre- 
sistible charm also in “The Short Cut 
to the Roses,” the only song of the pro 
gram which gave play to the singer's 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Dear Musical America: 


It is conceivable, certainly, that “Porgy,” 
DuBose Heyward’s searching study ‘of 
Negro life in Catfish Row, Charleston, 
should have been trans- 
lated into terms of the 
theater without recourse 
to spirituals, swaying and 
chanting, or any of the 
symbols that have come to signify the basic 
racial psychology. The novel needed no 
props. And yet, the Theater Guild, exer- 
cising at once its experimental prerogative 
and the unerring sense of dramatic values 


that Broadway has come to demand of it, 
has successfully skirted the brink of clap- 
trap and hokum and produced an authentic 
drama in which music and rhythm appear in 
their natural and important relation to the 
everyday life of the race. 

As one commentator expressed it: 

“With grief comes song; with jubilation 
comes song. With grief there is the ecstatic 

hymn, spiritual (call it what you will) of 
promise . . . of a happier day in the Promised 
Land. With grief that is intimate talk with 
their Jesus—Jedus they call Him. With grief 
there is the elaborate promise made to com- 
fort those who weep . . . promise of a Mansion 
on High, of untold wealth, of joy everlasting.” 
In short, the singing proceeds from the 
action and enhances it; the songs are not in- 
terpolations but part and parcel of the 
drama. 

The spirituals themselves are genuine. 
They were brought north by the author and 
transcribed, many of them for the first 
time, at his dictation. “I Got a Little 
Brudder in De New Grabe-Yard,” “Sit 
Down,” “All I Know,” “Death Ain’t You 
Got No Shame?”, to name a few, bear the 
stamp of authentic folk-music. Teaching 
them to the cast of Negro players was 
scarcely a task, it is said, for many re- 
called them from childhood. 

It is an interesting fact, and a tribute to 
the use of music in drama, that the scenes 
singled out by the critics for special praise 
on the day following the premiére, were al- 
most without exception those in which group 
emotions were expressed in song. Thus 
Percy Hammond: 

“Two or more pictures are memorable— 
the one, for instance, of the funeral of 
Robbins, the murdered stevedore, with the 
company singing spirituals as seldom they 
are sung. 

And J. Brooks Atkinson, referring to 
the same scene: 





“Serena’s room in the tenement is crowded 
with negroes swaying and singing graveyard 
melodies beside the covered body of the murd- 
ered crapshooter. Gradually the singing be- 
comes more and more preternatural. In the 
violence of the religious orgy the lights are 
deliberately turned down until the stage is 
illuminated only from the front, and the pale 
wall behind quickly swarms with a myriad 
of dancing, swirling, leaping shadows. “Porgy” 
does not always live in the theatre as graphi- 
cally as that scene expresses it.” 

_One wonders whether other successful 
liaisons between the two arts are not pos- 
sible. 

* * * 

HE Parisian Comoedia, having turned 

in its inquisitorial quest for knowledge 

by contest on which are the best paintings 
and what character in literature one would 
most prefer to be, has likewise decided by 
contest who are the Leading Living Com- 
posers of North America. 

I find the results of the contest as analyzed 
by Pierre Mandru in a little essay to be 
quite interesting. Among the disciples of 
Ravel he lists John Alden 
Carpenter, whom he con- 
siders a connecting link 
between the “preceding 
: schools” and the ultra 
modernists, Deems Taylor is a quite im- 
portant factor whose “The Portrait of a 
Lady,” for chamber orchestra, has dominant 
qualities of elegance and finesse. “L’Envoyé 
du Roi” (none other than “The King’s 
Henchman” ) is considered the best American 
opera in existence. In the works of Chalmers 
Clifton and John Powell Mandru traces the 
influence of Bloch; while the strong per- 
sonality of Whithorne nevertheless shows 
the influence of Schéenberg and Stravinsky 
as do also Edgar Varése and Antheil. The 
Chinese studies of Henry Eicheim, of Fred- 
erick Converse and Copland are shown in 
their work. 

Of jazz Mandru has nothing to say 
though Serge Koussevitzky, in a preface, 
declares it is unimportant, going on the 
assumption that if you play several differ- 
ent jazz pieces by different composers, on 
different phonographs, at the same time, the 
result is the impression given by the or- 
chestration of a single jazz tune. This 
may be quite true, though I’d say every one 
is entitled to his own opinion, and that 
moreover the neighbors might have very 
definite ideas about it. 


French Contest 
Decides Who 
Are Our Greatest 
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HETHER the divine unrest which 

animates Leopold Stokowski was 
caused by neuritis, or whether the neuritis 
has been an outgrowth 
of spiritual restlessness, 
is a question for medical 
men, psychologists and 
metaphysicians to grap- 
ple with. I do not pre- 
sume to suggest an answer any more than 
I would venture to take sides should anyone 
start an original 
argument relative 
to the primitive 
precedence of the 
hen or the egg. 
But this muh seems 
fairly obvious: that 
Mr. Stokowski is 
experiencing a tem- 
peramental disturb- 
ance that threatens 
(or promises, if 
you prefer’ the 
word) profoundly 
to affect the course 
of his career. 

It was but nat- 
ural that Mr. Sto- 
kowski, having 
wrought up the 
Philadelphia Or- 
chestra to a high, 
almost a frenzied 
pitch, of human 
perfection, should 
cast about in his 
own mind for a 
new channel into 
which his abound- 


Meditation as 
a Remedy for 
Stokowski’s 

Divine Unrest 

































ing energy 
might be di- 
rected. In fact, 


he said as 
much to a 
friend of 
mine. In ef- 
fect, if not 
literally, his 
plaint was: 
“Now that 
the orchestra 
is where it 
is, what can 
I do next?” 
What Mr. Sto- 


kowski did next, Yogi Stokowski 


G 

as all the world aoe Gust 

knows, was to experiment with lights 
in concert halls and_ startle audiences 


with comments that were accepted as per- 
tinent or impertinent according to individual 
judgment. These cracklings, however, were 
but signals of the fire that has since burst 
forth. Not long ago you published an in- 
terview with Mr. Stokowski in which he 
recommended music as a cure for the ills 
of the world—or something of the sort. 
More recently he has departed for Europe, 
but he did not go until he had lectured 
to Philadelphians on music as a psychic 
influence. At least, that is how I inter- 
preted the reports that reached me. Frank- 
ly, Mr. Stokowski’s remarks about vibra- 
tions, moods and such things left me a bit 
dizzy. I did not quite see where he was at, 
but I gathered he was in no doubt about 
the location. 

Or was he? 

His parting talk to Philadelphia news- 
papermen was vague, implying either that 
he did not choose to discuss his future or 
that he had not decided what he intended 
to wrest from it. The Stokowski holiday, 
begun in America, is to be continued in 
Europe for a time. 

And then? 

Mr. Stokowski may visit the Orient, we 


are told. While there, he will investigate 
Oriental music. If the Orient contained 
nothing more alluring to an _ inquisitive 


mind such as Mr. Stokowski possesses, I 
should take the statement at its face value. 
But in the Orient are lamas and other 
mystics whose views on vibrations and 
kindred subjects Mr. Stokowski would 
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doubtless find interesting. How _inter- 
course of this character might affect his 
activity as a musician, no one can guess. 
But the situation reminds me of an ancient 
legend, which runs after this manner: 

An eastern sage retired into the desert 
to meditate for twelve years. (Stop me if 
you have already heard this.) When the 
period of his meditation was ended, he 
turned his feet toward the village wherein 
he had previously lived. On his way 
there, the sage saw a 
bird flying far up in the 
crystal sky, and willed it 
to come down to him. 
The bird obeyed, and the 
sage was pleased with 
this manifestation of the 
power he had acquired 
through solitary and deep 
thinking. Swiftly in the 
wake of his satisfaction, 
however, there came a 
Y realization of incomplete 

- development, and to him- 
self he murmured: 

“I should be able to 
bring the bird to me 
without any sense of ac- 
complishing the unusual.” 

So he turned about and 
returned to the desert, 
there to meditate for an- 
other twelve years. 

If Mr. Stokowski goes 
into the desert on a simi- 
lar errand, I 
hope his me- 
ditations will 
be more con- 
centrat- 
ed than the 
sage’s, his 
achievements 
more impres- 
sive, and that 
he will re- 
turntous 
next year 
laden with 
the musical 
and mystic 
wealth of the 
Indies. 


* * * 


Fk ROM 
Copen- 


hagen comes 
the story of 
the Eskimo 
who wanted 
todestroy 
the phono- 
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sate graph record 
of his voice. 


Of course, all of use have seen the time 
when we would willingly break certain phon- 
ograph voice records. But in the case of the 

simple child of Nature, he 





Phonographs did not want his “soul” 
Have a Soul taken away. He said his 
After All voice was his soul. If it 


were embalmed in a rec- 
ord and taken from the igloo by the white 
man, he felt sure he would never get it back, 
might be speechless and therefore soulless 
and entirely unfitted to join his ancestors in 
the Happy Hunting Ground when the ap- 
propriate time came. 

The record was made by Christian Leden, 
Danish Arctic explorer. He found the 
Eskimos able to appreciate phonograph art, 
just like their more civilized brethren. But 
making a record of their own voice was a 
different matter. They didn’t know what 
might happen to their souls. Finally their 
chief sorcerer, Kronigtumagach, decided to 
take a chance. (I did not invent this name. 
It actually is in the news dispatches, despite 
its close resemblance to “chronic stomach- 
ache”). 

The record was made, but that night the 
sorcerer could not sleep for thinking of his 
immortal soul. In the morning he de- 
manded that the record be destroyed and the 





explorer barely escaped with his find. 

How different from our experiences here 
among the civilized tribes. Who of us has 
failed to listen fatuously to the record which 
the prominent amateur has had made? How 
many times it is run through the machine. 
How often we hear, “Listen now; there’s 
my high note.” 

The Eskimo record should be preserved 
for all time as the classic example of the 
voice record which was never kept in the 
family album and never repeated for the 
benefit of the neighbors. It is, I believe, the 
only one of its kind in the world. 

* * * 


MOST intriguing aspect of reviewing, 

hugely enjoyed by the critics of the 
daily press is running down the ancient 
history of a considerable portion of the 
army of “debutantes” who besiege this 
glittering town each year. A soprano who 
made her debut recently has sung in New 
York and Chicago three times in the past 
two seasons under two different names. 

A famous critic founa a tenor last year 
who made his American debut, although 
he had sung extensively in this country 
in 1910. 


* * * 


ND now Charlie Chaplin’s “Hamlet” 

complex has changed and he wants to 
play “Pagliacci”—on the screen, of course. 
His Canio might be in- 
teresting. The wistful 
smile and two-way feet 
would surely create a 
new study of the famous 
clown. But how about the plot? Is it 
possible to “iris-out” with two murders and 
still produce a box-office success? Where's 
the final reconcilliation with Nedda, after a 
big murder trial scene? Where’s the fifty- 
foot kiss in the final fade-out against the 


How to Adapt 
Chas. to Canio 
in Movie Style 


hills of Calabria, California, with their 
clusters of graceful eucaliptus trees? 
I see difficulties for Charlie. But how 


easily they could be swept away by any 
competent movie adapter. The prologue 
would be “out” of course; too antiquated ; 
none of this old Greek stuff for America. 
The title would have to be changed. Never 
use the same title when you are adapting. 
A new title shows you are original. Modern- 
ize it; call it “Punchinello, Jr.” There’s a 
title with a wallop to suit any movie mag- 
nate. 

Then, you can’t open a big feature picture 
with an opera chorus. Leoncavallo’s plot 
moves too swiftly, anyway. Go way back 
to the childhood of Canio and Nedda. Show 
them as youthful sweethearts in dear old 
Venice (California). Tonio tries to walk 
home from school with Nedda and is scorned. 
That’s why he’s still trying to win her, 
twenty years later, when they are all play- 
ing together in a wagon show. Scenario 
sequence, see? 

The first act of the opera will work out 
all right with Silvio doing sheik stuff in 
true modern fashion and Tonio doing a 
close-up triple transition—love, despair, re- 
venge. Instead of Canio’s big song at the 
end of the first act, the adapter can go into 
one of those pantomines, so popular these 
days. Canio can do some clowning before 
he reaches for the glycerine bottle. Laughter 
and tears, love and anguish. It’s a scene 
any movie actor would love; a chance to 
hog the footage. 

The real trouble comes in the second act 
(We're in the fourth reel by this time). 
You can’t get around those two murders; 
not in a good, safe, censor-proof picture. 
How about a fight; two fights? In good 
old western style. He-men in the great 
open spaces of Little Italy, San Francisco, 
battling for honor and the love of a woman. 
Instead of stabbing Nedda so she will dis- 
close her lover by calling his name, Canio, 
“mad with jealousy that stings and burns,” 
(illustrated title), can promise to lick the 
whole stage so his wife will scream when 
he hits the right man. How about that? 
A real fist fight, a free-for-all to put the 
punch in “Punchinello.” And of course 
Silvio can turn craven and refuse to stand 
up like a man when hit and Nedda can see 
that he’s not for her, after all—and there’s 
your happy ending. 

It won't be “Pagliacci,” of course. But 
what movie ever followed the play? Chap- 
lin can’t use this plot. He’s too much the 
artist. But how else can he make a picture 
that the theater owner will buy? I am 
afraid that his haunting desire for Tragedy 
will have to remain an unsatisfied part of 
his serio-comic make-up, along with the 
derby hat, bamboo cane and baggy trousers. 


Vesti la Giubba! 


[—— 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 


Philadelphia to 
Build 
New Opera House 


Seven Million Dollar Structure Is 
Objective of Representative Group 
Which Looks to Erection of Build- 
ing Suitable for All Major Events, 
Including Symphonic Concerts. 


T a recent meeting of prominent Phila- 
delphia citizens, plans were laid for 
building a seven million dollar opera house 
to shelter most of Philadelphia’s 
musical organizations. 
The names of those present formed a roll 


major 


of virtually everybody prominent in the 


social, professional and business worlds of 
the city who take an active interest in music. 

The new structure, according to the plans 
revealed by Mrs. Leidy and Mrs. William 
C. Hammer, secretary-treasurer and artistic 
dirctor of the opera company, should be a 
veritable temple of music, housing not only 
the productions of the company but also 
those of major musical organizations of the 
city, inclusive of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Banker Heads Group 


Samuel H. Barker, president of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, heads a group of men 
and women appointed to develop this move- 
ment and oversee arrangements for the new 
musical shrine. The committee formed was 
given instructions to proceed toward the ob- 
jective, and an announcement says: 

“After careful consideration of the need 
for a suitable home for opera and music 
generally in Philadelphia plans have ad- 
vanced to the point where definite action may 
be taken. The cost of such a building will 
run into several million dollars. It will be 
built and maintained on a business founda- 
tion.” 

An official of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
said last night that so far as he knew no 
agreement had been made between the opera 
company and the Orchestra association, add- 
ing; “It is probable however that once the 
plans for the new edifice have been advanced 
an agreement may be made.” 

The opera company was formed last sea- 
son by the Philadelphia Opera Association, 
of which Judge J. Willis Martin is presi- 
dent and W. C. Hammer secretary-treas 
urer. This body was organized a number of 
years ago to sponsor the annual San Carlo 
season in this city. It gave six perform- 
ances last year, with principals imported 
from the Metropolitan, Chicago and other 
companies. A local chorus and members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra participated. The 
number of performances has been doubled 
this season, which opens with “Gioconda” 
next Thursday evening. 


W. R. Murpny. 





Angna Enters 


22, 1927 





Sandro Benelli (Left), Conductor of the Florentine Choir, With His Brother, 

Sem Benelli, Distinguished Italian Poet, Who Is the Author of the Plays 

From Which the Libretti for “L’Amore Dei Tre Re” and “La Cena Delle 
Beffe” Were Made 


St. Louis Odeon Is Rehabilitated 


Schumann Heink Gives First Concert. 


St. Louis, Oct. 20.—An auspicious open- 
ing of the rehabilitated Odeon was celebrated 
when. Ernestine Schumann Heink gave the 
first concert of the season, and was received 
with the enthusiasm the singer always 
Her program consisted of music by 
Rossi and La Forge, Schubert’s “Die All- 
macht,” Waltraute’s narrative from “ 
dammerung,” “Ich Liebe Dich,” the “Cry of 
Rachel,” Huerter’s “Pirate Dreams,” Ron- 
ald’s “Down in the Forest,” Molloy’s “Kerry 
Dance.” 

Mme. Schumann Heink was assisted by 
Florence Hademan, violinist, who played the 
Finale from Mendelssohn’s Concerto; “Alt 
Wien” by Godowsky-Press; and pieces by 
Koschat-Winternitz, and Wieniawski. Kath- 
erine Hoffmann, who has been Mme. Schu- 
mann Heink’s accompanist for some years, 
received a hearty tribute from the audience 
and from Madame herself. 

William E. Walter, manager of the St. 
Louis Symphony, spoke at the first fall 
meeting of the Musicians’ Guild, his subject 
being “Symphony Orchestras.” John F. Ki- 


evokes. 


Gotter- 


About Modern Music 


League of Composers’ Review Deals 
With Contemporary Figures 
The first series of critical portraits, the 
subject of each to be a composer in America, 
will appear in the 
Modern Music, the quarterly review pub- 
lished by the League of Composers. This 
series will be a new feature of the maga- 


forthcoming issue of 


zine this season, The selection of composers 
will be made from the entire contemporary 
field. The opening article is about Ernest 
Bloch, the author being Roger Sessions. 
Later studies will take up Edgar Varése, 
Emerson Whithorne, John Alden Carpenter 
and others. 


Other features will be articles by Boris 


de Schloezer; a discussion of Sixteenth 
Century harmonic innovations by Leichen- 
tritt; a study of Picasso and Stravinsky; 
Alban Berg’s own theories in writing “Woz- 
zek” ; “The Noisemakers” by Irving Weil, 
Arnold Bax by Edwin Evans; critical re- 
ports of modernistic events abroad and in 
America; reproductions of experimental 
stage settings for new operatic works, book 
reviews and drawings. 


Angna Enters To Dance “Episodes” 


NGNA ENTERS will be seen in a pro 

gram of “Episodes,” Compositions in 
Dance Form in the Plymouth Theater on 
the evening of Nov. 6. Miss Enters an- 
nounces that she has listed, for this event, 
a number of new essays in the terpischorean 
art. This will be her only New York ap- 
pearance until she returns from Europe. 


Manager Addresses Guild 


burg, flutist, and Paul Friess, pianist, played 
numbers by Handel, Gluck and Saint-Saens. 

A former pupil of Paul Friess, Elizabeth 
Westmoreland of Antlers, Okla., was ac- 
cepted at the recent entrance examinations 
for accompanist at the Curtis Institute. She 
was also a pupil of the late Ruben Davies of 
Texas, 

The Mel-Harmonic Club gave a costume- 
recital on Oct. 12 in the Club Auditorium. 
The program took the form of an “interna- 
tional musicale,” and consisted of works by 
Liszt, Strauss, Chopin, Verdi, Grieg, Kreis- 
ler, Tchaikovsky, Seveking, Dvorak, Schu- 
bert, Bizet, Lieurance, Saint-Saens, Koschat, 
Yamada. Mrs. Frederick Nussbaum is mu- 
sical director of the Club. 

The Musical Research Club gave a pro- 
gram at its opening meeting, Oct. 11, at the 
Town Club. Mrs. J. L. Bowling is the 
new president. 

Ernest R. Kroeger, dean of the School of 
Music at Washington University, and head 
of the Kroeger School of Music, is organ- 
ist and choirmaster of St. Michael’s and 
\ll Angel’s Episcopal Church, for October. 


Susan L. Cost. 


% . . 
Concerts in Berlin 
Van der Veer Booked to Sing in 
Delius’ “Messe des Lebens”’ 

BERLIN, Oct. 12.—George Vollerthuns’ 
“Dritter Liederkreis Agnes Miegel,” Op. 20, 
for soprano and orchestra, first given in 
Weimar last May, will be conducted by 
Emil Bohnke, on Oct. 23, with Meta Glass- 
Villaret as soloist. This program will also 
include the Prelude to the three-act music 
tragedy “Island Saga,” by Vollerthuns, giv- 
en for the first time. 

Nevada Van der Veer had so great a suc- 
cess in her appearance in Bluthner-Saal, that 
Schuricht, general music director of the 
Berlin Philharmonic, engaged her as solo- 
ist in Delius’ “Messe des Lebens,” for Oct. 
2 and 3. 

“A Handbook of Musical Science,” in 
which a number of noted authorities have 
collaborated, will soon be published by the 
Academic Publishing Society, “Athenaion.” 
Noted educators in nearly all the prominent 
universities of this country and Austria have 
contributed. The aim has been to provide 
a cultural history of the musical art, with 
stress on new tendencies and points of view. 
Several thousands of pictorial and musical 
illustrations are included. 








Fokines to Dance at Century 
Michel Fokine and Vera Fokina, Russian 
dancers, will offer a new production, as con- 
cerns scenery and costumes, of “Cleopatra” 
at the Century Theatre, Sunday evening, 
Oct. 23, with a symphony orchestra, con- 
ducted by Max Hoffman, and a large com- 
pany. Other ballets to be presented on this 
programs are “Elves,” “Le Reve de la 
Marquise,” a dance from “Carnival,” 
“Oriental Dances,” “Phenix,” a Delibes 
Mazurka and a Strauss Valse. “Cleopatra” 
will be repeated on Sunday afternoon and 
evening, Oct. 30, when “Les Sylphides” and 

other divertissements will be presented. 


Benelli at Work on Poem 
for New Opera 


EM BENELLI, Italian playwright who 

is known to America mainly for the 
dramas from which “L’Amore Dei Tre Re” 
and “La Cena delle Beffe” were made, has 
retired to an old castle near Zoagli, a small 
town near Genoa, where he has isolated 
himself at work on a new tragic poem. 
This, says Sandro Benelli, the brother of 
the playwright who is conductor of the 
Florentine Choir now touring this country, 
is probably destined to be a libretto for a 
new opera. “My brother has no particular 
composer in mind,” said Sandro Benelli. 
“He considers the new opus one of the most 
important works he has undertaken. He 
will be in America for an extended stay 
next year.” 


Detroit Players 
Give French List 


Gabrilowitsch Leads Orchestra in 
Opening Concerts of New 
Season 


Derroir, Oct. 18—French music was 
chosen by Ossip Gabrilowitsch for the sea- 
son’s opening pair of Detroit Symphony con 
certs, given in Orchestra Hall before capa- 
city audiences. The program, conducted by 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch with his customary au 
thority and finesse included Debussy’s Noc 
turne and the Cesar Franck Symphony. 

The formal opening and dedication of 
the new Detroit Institute of Arts, was 
marked by the appearance of the Detroit 
Symphony, led by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 

A new seating arrangement for the play 
ers is somewhat similar to the plan used 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The acoustics of the new auditorium are 
unexcelled. 

The program presented by Mr. Gabrilo 
witsch was brief, made up of the Overture 
to “Die Meistersinger,” the Symphony in 
B. Minor, by Schubert, and Brahms 
“Academic Festival” Overture. 

Before the ceremonies began, Dr. Francis 
L. York played the Institute organ, and 
after the orchestral program both he and 
Dr. Allen D. Zuidema appeared at _ the 
console. 


English Singers Coming 

The English Singers, who will give a con 
cert in Town Hall, Oct. 23, sang last week 
in Montreal. This unique group owes its 
genesis in great measure to Dr. Edmund H. 
lellowes, authority on Tudor and Stuart 
music, whose researches among neglected 
manuscript resulted in amazing 
“finds.” As this music became available, 
the English Singers have won fame by their 
interpretation of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century motets, “ayres,” and involved mad- 
rigals. Dr. Fellowes will lecture in America 
on Elizabethan composers and English church 
music 


scores 

















Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
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HK VERY time a visiting foreign musician steps 
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off a gangplank he assures us that America 

is the world’s musical metropolis; and any 
day there happens to be a_ shortage of foreign 
visitors you can count upon being told the same 
thing by a returning American. We spend more 
money on music than any nation on earth, we have 
the greatest orchestras, the most promising com- 
posers, the most numerous choral societies, _the 
keenest interest in -music—in short, we are, musical- 
ly speaking, Hot Stuff. We are all agreed on that. 
" Which leads us gracefully to the subject of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. Last April, you 
may remember, the resuscitated Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Society gave its first concert in many years. 
Eugene Goossens, loaned by the Rochester Sym- 
phony, conducted, and Joseph Lhevinne was the 
soloist. The program, comprising the Euryanthe 
Overture, the Beethoven Seventh, and the Tchai- 
kovsky B-flat minor piano concerto and Capriccio 
Italien, was heard by an audience of 3,000 and was 
a huge success. The date was Sunday night, April 
24th, 1927. 

But the Symphony Society is not the only cul- 
tural organization in Pittsburgh. The city boasts 
another palladium of civilization, yclept the Sab- 
bath Association. This society, composed, as you 
have guessed, largely of clergymen, discovered a 
law. True, the law had been passed in 1794, and 
had long since passed into the limbo of forgotten 
things; but it had never been repealed, and there it 
was, still on the statute books. This law said (I 
give the sense, not the exact wording) that you 
mustn’t give concerts or entertainments on Sunday 
unless they were for a religious or charitable pur- 
pose. 

Now obviously, the concert of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra, being given merely in the in- 
terests of culture and civilization, had nothing to 
do with either charity or religion. At least that is 
what the clergymen decided. For just before the 
concert, the jolly old Sabbath Association went to 
the Director of Public Safety, James P. Clark, and 
demanded that he stop this blasphemous concert 
that was about to violate the law of 1794. Mr. 
Clark turned the protest over to the City Solicitor, 
Charles Waldschmidt, and the latter told the Sab- 
bath Association to—well, anyhow, he said that the 
concert was not illegal, and that the orchestra might 
play. Which, as I have indicated, it did. 

ee 2 


Y ESTERDAY I had a letter from the man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Orchestra, Edward 
Specter, announcing that after the concert of April 
24th ten members of the executive board and the 
orchestra committee had been arrested in accord- 
ance with the demand of the Sabbath Association, 
and are to go on trial on the 28th of this month 
for violation of the statute of 1794. I have also 
heard a rumor to the effect that the Sabbath Asso- 
ciation had warrants out for the apprehension of 
Beethoven, Weber, and Tchaikovsky as well; but I 
don’t believe that. Even a Pittsburgh clergyman 
would know that Beethoven is dead, that Weber 
is Lew Fields’ partner, and that Tchaikovsky was 
deported in 1921 and is now living in Moscow 
under the name of Trotsky. 


*x* * * 


HE stationery of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Society bears the slogan: “Pittsburgh WILL 
support its own Symphony orchestra.” Sure. In 
jail. 
oe & 
ENNSYLVANIA seems to be like that. Did 
you know, for instance, that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, admittedly the finest symphonic organ- 
ization in the world, cannot give a public concert in 
Philadelphia on Sunday? It is true. Anybody who 
gives a public performance—outside of a church— 
in Philadelphia on Sunday is liable to arrest, fine, 
imprisonment, and presumably deportation to New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, or some other godless 
centre of depravity. 

Three years ago the proprietor of the Stanley 
Theatre, one of the largest motion picture houses 
in Philadelphia, conceived the public-spirited idea 
of giving a Sunday night concert series in his home 
town, at which the very greatest artists in all 
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branches of interpretative music should appear. I 
forget just who all the performers were, but Paul 
Whiteman and his orchestra was one, and as I re- 
member, Kreisler and Rachmanioff were others. 


* * * 


HEARD the Whiteman concert, one bitter cold 
| Sunday night in December. In order to do so, 
I had to join an organization called, I believe, the 
Stanley Musical Club, and have my tickets mailed 
to me. It had to be a club, you see, to make it 
legal. Its members were the general public, who 
joined by buying their tickets ahead of time. On 
the appointed evening we all slunk down Market 
Street, keeping in the shadows as much as pos- 
sible, like a bevy of bootleggers trying to avoid the 
Coast Guard. 

Arrived at the theatre, we sneaked in through 
one small door, under the severe eye of a police- 
man, who was there to see that no member of the 
criminal class so far forgot himself as to try to 
buy a ticket at the box-office. I never heard a more 
thrilling concert. The knowledge that at almost any 
moment the patrol wagons might back up at the 
door to carry us off to Devil’s Island lent a zest 
and sparkle to the music that even Mr. Whiteman’s 
jazzmaniacs could not have achieved unaided. I 
believe I could even keep awake through a Mahler 
symphony if I thought I was going to be arrested 
for listening to it. 


* * * 


UT to get back to Mr. Specter and the Sym- 
ae = ; ) 
phony Society. He writes: “We would ap- 
preciate very much if you could give us any in- 
formation concerning concerts that are given on 
Sundays, and the plans employed by various or- 
ganizations throughout the country, and particu- 
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Salmond—Felix Salmond, ‘cellisi, is among those 
sponsoring the work of the new music committee of 
the National Federation of Settlements. The first set- 
tlement music school, according to Mr. Salmond, was 
established in Chicago in 1892, as an adjunct of Hull 
House. It was under the direction of Eleanor Smith. 
The movement has grown until it reaches most of the 
144 settlement centers in forty-four cities. The Car- 
negie Foundation has appropriated $10,000 to the work 
of this music committee and has organized a music ex- 
tension council to assist in administration and devel- 
opment. 

Hill—An American visitor to Europe this summer was 
Mabel Wood Hill, composer. She sought local color for 
new works. Among these are songs on Celtic poems, which 
use the traditional meter of the old bards. She has also 
completed a pantomine, “Pinoccio,” based on children’s 
stories of Italy. 

Bancroft—Thirteen is a lucky number for Mrs. Hugh 
Pancroft of Boston, for it was on Oct. 13 that she re- 
ceived the Crown of Gold Palms from Thomas H. Rob- 
bins, Belgian Consul, acting for the King of the Belgians. 
The decoration was conferred because of Mrs. Ban- 
croft’s efforts in spreading a knowledge of carillon music, 
which is characteristically Belgian. The carillon in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Cohasset, where Mrs. Bancroft spends 
the summer, was given by her as a memorial to her 
mother. She was followed up the gift by bringing distin- 
guished Belgian musicians, including Jef Denyn and 
Kamiel Lefevre, to this country each year. 

Carrick—Herbert Carrick tried moving a piano instead 
of playing one when he changed apartments recently, 
with the result that he suffered a slight injury which pre- 
vented him from accompanying Reinald Werrenrath to 
Bangor for the festival concert given in that city. His 
place at Bangor was taken by William Reddick. 

Mussolini—Statecraft and music are not always held 
to be necessary complements, although there are out- 
standing exemplars such as Lord Balfour and his devo- 
tion to Handel, and Mussolini, so quintessentially the 
man of action, who has played the violin since boyhood 
and fully appreciates the importance of contemporary 
music. He has favored the sonatas of Beethoven, works 
by Veracini and Vivaldi, and modern composers—Gra- 
nados and Fauré. Mossolini believes the interest of the 
public in new music must be awakened, and that while 
the old operas are enjoyable, new works are essential 
to progress. 

Baas—Alexander Baas, baritone and choral conductor, 
spent the summer touring in his car, together with his 
wife. They drove from Madison, Wis., to Montreal, 
whence they sailed for Liverpool. In their tour of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales they covered some 4,000 
miles, and on their return to Montreal drove back to 
Madison. 

McQuhae—<A third child, a son, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen McQuhae has not yet been seen by his father, 
who is on tour. The baby is named Kevin. 
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larly in the state of Pennsylvania. We are de- 
sirous of having this information in order to assist 
us in preparing for the trial.” 

Of course, if I were Mr. Specter, I would make 
no preparations for the trial. On the contrary, I 
should plead guilty, along with all the other de- 
fendants, and insist upon going to jail (any statute 
passed in 1794 probably carries a jail sentence). 
The only way, it seems to me, to cope with the 
antics of the Sabbath Association is to let the or- 
ganization make Pittsburgh more _ridiculous—if 
possible—than it is at present. DEEMS TAYLOR 


DER TAG APPROACHES 


Increasingly the music departments of dailies, 
weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies writhe and twist 
about in an effort to avoid official discussion of 
Radio. That is to say they let the monster brouse 
about these departments and gobble up what it will 
without attempting to analyze its symptoms or regu- 
late its diet. 

But it can’t be done much longer. Radio, a huge 
ungainly beast, is already avidly eyeing with an 
insatiable appetite every conceivable form of musical 
organization. Once let a mere two per cent more 
imagination creep into the brains of radio managers 
and four per cent more spirit of reform into the 
makers of programs and the second great phase of 
radio’s baloon-like expansion will be well under way. 
There will be howls of protest, despairing yells from 
an unavoidable number of victims, and dark 
prophecies from the dubious. 

But already we see Radio’s shadow looming over 
orchestras and opera companies as well as instru- 
mentalists and vocalists and for a number of reasons 
we don’t think most of the victims will feel any dis- 
comfort at being eaten. Monsters often have a 
habit of turning into most useful beasts of burden. 

At least, let us pray. 
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Barreére Plays Obligato to Balieff Role 


RAINY afternoon found George Bar- 

rere, flutist supreme and conductor of 
the Barrere Little Symphony, indoors, com- 
fortable and dry, while the rest of the world 
was seeking momentary and inadequate shel- 
ter in nearby doorways. Under the rocker 
reposed the golden brown cocker spaniel that 
follows his master’s every movement with 
languid eyes, and on the mantle a wooden 
base held upright the golden flute presented 
to Mr. Barrere as a token of esteem and 
affection. 

“What have I been doing this summer?” 
he repeated, “you must visualize the answer 
in capital letters to get its full significance— 
NOTHING. I am old enough now,” and 
his expression dares you to take this last 
remark without a generous handful of salt— 
“to take my summers in utter relaxation. 
Unlike youth’s tight enthusiasm that per- 
mits of no quarter, I can now work when 
I work and play when I play. I can truth- 
fully say I simply lived—nothing more— 
during the few months just passed. 

Interspersing his serious words with un- 
expected quips, Mr. Barrere lives up to his 
reputation of a dyed-in-the-wool humorist. 
He rolls his glib French tongue around the 
difficulties of the English language and 
renders them not only intelligible but re- 
freshingly lucid. Apropos of this charac- 
teristic he reminisced: 

“The little talks with which I preface the 
appearances of my Little Symphony seem to 
have established a bond of understanding 
between my audiences and myself. I am 
frequently asked to speak. I am also asked 
to play—but more frequently to speak. 
People seem to like to listen to me, not be- 
cause I possess any particular eloquence, but 
because of my accent. It is a funny accent. 
It is a part of my trade. I have resolved 
if ever I learn the English language too 
well, I shall go to a French teacher who 
will guarantee to replace it!” 

“Something like Nikita 
Chauve-Souris ?” 

“Exactly. I am like Balief in that re- 
spect. In fact, someone has nicknamed me 
‘The Balief of the Concert.’ My accent and 
I can never part or I am lost!” 


Jalief of the 


Sanjuan Is Visitor 
Havana Conductor Comes to New 
York En Route to Coast 
Pedro Sanjuan, Spanish composer, founder 
and conductor of the Havana Philharmonic 
Orchestra, arrived in New York recently en- 
route to California, where he will appear as 
guest conductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic. At one of his concerts Mr. San 


juan will conduct the premiére in this coun- 
try of his symphonic works “Campesina” and 
“Castilla.” 




















——l. 





Pedro Sanjuan 


The rapid growth and present influential 
position of the Havana Philharmonic are 
due in no small measure to Mr. Sanjuan’s 
energetic policies. Beginning with a small 
band of music lovers, he has, in four years, 
built up an orchestra of eighty players. He 
has introduced most of Beethoven’s Nine 
symphonies to Cuba. He has played much 
classical music and brought out a great 
many modern works there. 


WEAVER PIANOS 





George Barrere Warms Up His Ensemble in the Great Outdoors 


“Of course, there will be performances 


by the Little Symphony this winter. I 
shall give concerts. I am absolutely sure 
that I shall give concerts. Why? Because 
—no, not because I feel it my duty to my 
public—but because it is in the blood. My 
audiences like to hear me play, (and talk), 
I like to do it. So there we have the two 
necessary requirements for any performance 
—the listeners and the listened to. This 
appearing in public is like a disease with 
me. It crops out every so often and the 
only cure for it is another public per- 
formance.” 

Mr. Barrere plans to devote the first half 
of the coming winter season to radio, while 
the second part will be consigned to con- 
certs. In the spring he goes on a tour with 
his Little Symphony that will take the lot of 
them as far as California. In fact, the first 
of April will find them following the path 
of the setting sun. To use his own words: 


Memorial to Liszt Is England’s 
Intent 
I ONDON, Oct. 15.—A memorial to 
4 Liszt is proposed, to be erected at 
West Hill, the house in Sydenham 
where he was the guest of Henry 
Littleton. In its music room Liszt met 
leaders of English musical society. 
The building is now an orphanage tor 
school teachers, and it is 
proposed that lovers of Liszt’s works 
present a plaque to the governors ot 
the school to place in the building. 
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H. K. Zuppinger, 709 


Lederman, The 


“The activities of the New York Sym- 
phony cease at five o'clock April 1. At 
eight-thirty we will be aboard the train 
heading west. No time lost, you see.” 

“I intend to continue my prefatory 
speeches, Once, after my first concert, at 
which I offered the usual explanatory re- 
marks, someone rendered the criticism that 
the concert proved too long for enjoyment. 
So naturally I cut the music.” : 


H. H. 
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San Antonio Organizes 
posers’ Guild 


Ss Antonio, Tex., Oct. 21—The San 
\ Antonio Composers’ Guild is a new or- 
ganization, formed at a meeting in the San 
Antonio College of Music. Members are 
required to write at least three vocal or in- 
strumental compositions yearly. Three meet- 
ings will be held during the year for the 
presentation of such works. John M. Stein- 
feldt, president of the San Antonio College 
of Music, was elected dean of the Guild: 
Mrs. Fred Wallace, secretary; Hugh Mc- 
Amis, treasurer. Other charter members 
are Walter Dunham, David Ormesher, 
Frederick King, Otto Majewski, Alice May- 
field, Mrs. L. A. Mackay-Cantell, Roy 
Repass, Mrs. A, M. Fischer, Albert Beze. 


Com- 


New Opera by Kurt Weill Announced 
Vienna, Oct. 15.—Kurt Weill has fin- 
ished a new opera in one act, “The Czar 


Permits Himself .. .” The text is based 
on Georg Kaiser play. 
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From Liszt to Lhévinne the 
Chickering has been the choice of 


AR JF the world’s most sensitive musicians 


Only of the CHICKERING can this be said 


LL fine pianos of the world have something in common 
with the Chickering—that they employ fine materials 
—that they are modeled after the Chickering in the use 


of the full metal plate, the overstrung scale and other original 


developments of our house. A chosen few have also their years of good work- 
manship—their list of loyal purchasers—their following of famous musicians. 


These things are as they should be with every fine house. But the things 
which are common to many should not be sufficient for you—as they are not for us. Of the 
fine pianos of the world there is a best, but it is made the best at a workman's bench and 
not by the lips of an eloquent spokesman. Only of the Chickering can it be said that for 
nearly one hundred and four years, fathers, sons and grandsons have labored at his- 
toric benches to produce the finest piano that their generation has known — 
only of the Chickering of today can it be said that it embodies differences 
of tone production— new differences of vast importance which can be 
understood instantly by the hand, the eye and the ear. We ask 
that you compare the Chickering with any other you may 
have thought of purchasing. You may be assured we 
should not thus frankly court comparison were 
we not quite certain of your verdict. 
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Oreanists Are Vell Cared for in Latest Publications 


By Sydney Dalton 


IME was when the organ was 

heard only within the walls of 
churches, its stately, devotional music 
aiding in the worship of the ser- 
vices. Along that line its influence 
is no less potent today—though, to 
be sure, in many churches its tones 
are more “peppy” than devotional— 
but it has invaded concert halls and 
theatres of late years and has become, 
as well, the voice through which popu- 
lar music seeks its outlet. This week, 
among other offerings, four presses 
contribute numbers for the organ; 
most of them are for the church or 
the recital program, and nearly all 
are of a superior quality of excel- 
lence. 

* * * 

Continuing his fine series of Choral Pre- 
ludes, T. Tertius Noble has added three, on 
the tunes “Stracathro,” “St. Kilda,” and 
“Walsal.” (Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.) 
The first two are 
of Scotch descent 
and the third is 
taken from Mat- 
hew Wilkins’ Psal- 
mody, dating back 
to the early years 
of the Eighteenth 
Century. There is 
wide contrast of 
mood and treat- 
ment, the first of 
the Scotch numbers 
and “Walsal,” for 
example, being “in 
a leisurely manner 
and with much feel- 
ing,” according to 
the composer’s instructions, whereas “St. 
Kilda” is not only majestic and full voiced 
but also rhapsodic in_ character. In_ the 
same set there is a “Fantasy on a Welsh 
Tune” that makes a fine recital number, but 
it requires both technique and musicianship 
on the part of the performer. It is dedi- 


cated to Charles M. Courboin. 
x * * 





T. Tertius Noble 


A “Festive Postlude,” for organ, by Clif- 
ford Demarest (G. Schirmer), satisfactorily 
fulfills its mission as a closing number for a 
church service. It poss- 
esses dignity, yet has 
about it considerable free- 
dom of movement. It is 
conservatively written, de- 
parting in no manner from well-trodden 
paths, but it is worthy of a place in the 
church organist’s répertoire. 

In “Rex Gloriae” George Henry Day has 
written an unusually attractive piece of or- 
gan music. Mr. Day, as I have had occa- 
sion to remark before, is a composer with 
refreshingly original ideas. Here is one of 
them, and it is clothed with musicianship in 
its handling, making it a number of excep- 
tional interest and striking effect. Freder- 
ick N. Shackley’s “Distant Chimes” is from 
the same press (White-Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Co.); a tuneful number _ which, 
though it may be played without chimes, is 
improved by their inclusion. 

Two additions to the series, “Offertories 
and Recital Pieces” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
are entitled “Evening Idyl,” by Marshall Bid- 
well, and “Serenade at Sunset,” by J. A. 
Meale. Mr. Bidwell’s piece is tuneful and 
effective, affording much scope for registra- 
tion and setting up an evening-like atmos- 
phere. The Serenade has a rhythmic attrac- 


Other Good 
Things for 
Organists 


tiveness that makes it must agreeable, though 
its middle section, with its chromatic pas- 
sages in second position triads verges on the 
popularly sentimental. J. Stuart Archer’s 
March in F is another Schmidt publication ; 
a virile, straightforward number, in true 


march style. 
* * * 


Collections of music are often apt to con- 
tain more chaff than wheat, but the “Amer- 
ican Organ Quarterly” (H. IV. Gray Co.) 

is a brilliant exception to 
Pieces in the rule. A list of the 
Organists’ contents of the July num- 
Quarterly ber is sufficient in itself 

to enlist the interest of 
organists : “Anna Magdalena’s March,” Bach- 
Dickinson; the Overture to ‘“Coriolanus,” 
Beethoven-Ellingford; “A Tuscan  Folk- 
Song,” “Gordiagiani-Bossi; “Spring Song,” 
Mendelssohn-Kountz ; “Ave Maria,” Henselt- 
Bossi; “Hungarian” Dance, No. 5, Brahms- 
Keedy; “Slumber Song,” Ilynsky-Kountz, 
and “In a Cathedral,” Pierne-Dickinson. All 
these numbers are arrangements, as_ the 
hyphenated names indicate; but the arrange- 
ments are excellently made, and the music is 
of such a high order that any of the num- 
bers would enhance the interest of a pro- 
gram. 

x * * 


William Faulkes needs no introduction to 
organists. He has long been popular through 
his many interesting compositions, which are 
widely used in church and 
recital, Of three new 
pieces bearing his name: 
“Toccata, Carillon and 
March” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) the first will probably prove 
the most popular. It is a lively, perpetual 
motion work that contains much fascinating 
and original writing. Velocity is its main 
technical requirement. Curiously enough, 
there is practically nothing for the pedals, 
as they are used only in the last dozen meas- 
ures, adding sustained tones to build the 
climax. In the “Carillon,” also, the pedals 
are used only toward the end, sustaining the 
tonic and dominant. This is a descriptive 
piece in which chimes are imitated but not 
used. The theme of the March is from 
Handel. All three pieces are published to- 
gether, 


Three Numbers 
for Organ by 
Wm. Faulkes 


* * * 


Muriel Herbert is a welcome newcomer to 
wse columns and her début is of sufficient 
interest to foster the hope that oher compo- 
sitions from her pen may 
find there way to this desk. 
“Fountain Court,” “Con- 
tentment,” “Violets” and 
“T Cannot Lose Thee for 
a Day” are the titles of four songs bearing 
her name (G. Ricordi & Co.). In the first 
place, the composer chooses real poems for 
her musical adornment, poems by Arthur 
Symons, George Meredith and Carla Lanyon, 
Her music has a freshness of imagination 
and approach that marks her as a talented 
song writer. Her workmanship is, for the 
most part, skillful, though there are times 
when it is less refined than at others. 
ers will be well repaid for an examination of 
this group. “I Cannot Lose Thee for a 
Day” is for a high voice; the others are 
published in two keys. 

“Grant Me, dear Lord, Deep Peace of 
Mind” is a sacred song by William Stickles, 
with text by Helen Bordman Knox (R. L. 
Huntsinger). It is composed in what might 
be called the popular sacred song style and 
will probably make many friends among 
church singers and their listeners. The 
words are in a thoroughly devotional spirit 
and invite a musical setting. There are keys 
for high and low voices. 


it 
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In “Vesperale” (H. W. Gray Co.) a song 
for high voice, with words by Adele Rich- 
ardson that have been set to music before, 
the composer, Catherine Munnell, has caught 
the dreamy mood of the poem and reflected 
it in her music, which has a flowing voice 
part and accompaniment that rise to a good 
climax. 

x 7 * 


Two songs by Cyril Scott, “Lord Randal” 
and “Tomorrow,” are also from the Ricordi 
press. The first of these is, as a matter of 
fact, an arrange- 
ment and harmoni- 
zation of an old 
Pritish song. Mr. 
Scott’s harmoniza- 
tion is in the quaint 
style of the ancient 
melody and is for 
medium voice. In 
“Tomorrow” the 
unique individuality 
of the composer is 
much in evidence. 
Mr. Scott is a mod- 
ernist who thinks 
in usual harmonies. 
Too many, un- 
doubtedly, his pro- 
gressions are dis- 
tasteful, but they 
are meaningful and not merely “different.” 
Certainly, they ring with sincerity. This 
song is for medium voice. 





Cyril Scott 


* * * 


Carlo Pedron is the com- 
poser of “Tre Canti Fan- 
ciulleschi” (Milano: Edi- 
sioni Fiamma) for two- 
part chorus of soprano 
and contralto that are quite charming. The 
three numbers are published together. Their 
titles are: “Gli Uccellini,” “Le Mandrie,” 
and “La Fontana.” A gay delicacy about 
the music reflects a talent that does not take 
itself so seriously as to grow dull. Singers 
and accompanist share about evenly in the 
musical picture, which is one altogether 
pleasing. There is no English translation 
with the Italian words. 

“The Forest’s Message” and “Proposal” 
are two three-part choruses by Stanley T. 
Reiff (Clayton F. Summy Co.). They are 
well suited for school choruses, being in no 
way difficult to sing, and would not be out 
of place on the programs of more mature 
organizations. Louise Maynard’s | trio, 
“Night,” a setting of a poem by William 
Blake, has an impressive tranquility that is 
sustained throughout the brief span of the 


Two and 
Three-Part 
Choruses 


music, It should make many friends. 
* * * 
C. H. Kitson, professor of music in the 


University of Dublin, is recognized as one 
of the outstanding theorists of Great 
Britain. He received much of his training 
at Oxford and Cambridge, where he took 
degrees, and anybody who knows British 
musical conditions knows that a graduate in 
music at either of these institutions is sure 
to be something of a theoretical savant. 

Mr. Kitson has, in fact, written several 
outstanding books along theoretical lines. 
His “Evolution of Harmony” appealed so 
strongly to students and professionals, and 
requests were so numerous that he carry 
out the same ideas in a less pretentious 
volume, that his ‘Elementary Harmony” 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch) has been put out as a 
safe and sane guide for those beginning the 
study of the subject. 

Saying It Clearly 

Harmony is never an easy subject. Upon 
opening a new book about it, I always find 
myself wondering if this one has made it 
any easier than its predecessors managed 
to do and if, at the same time, the subject 
has been adequately handled. And I al- 
ways find that if it has been made much 
easier, it has not been adequately presented 
and, per contra, if it has been well presented, 
it is not really, any easier. About all that 
can be said about harmony, so far as its 
foundations and conventional employment 
are concerned, at least, has already been said 
many times. But some writers can say it 
in a much briefer, clearer manner than 
others and often with just sufficient liber- 
ality of view to help maintain interest. 

And this is just what Mr. Kitson has 
done. He shows that the British, like our- 
selves, are giving more attention to ear 
training and creative effort in harmony 
training, while skimping in no way the 
foundation of actual knowledge. He con- 
stantly keeps in view what he wisely con- 
siders the three essentials for any profitable 
study: ear training, constructive work and 
constant use of the unessential. This last 


point is, indeed, well taken. Chords are 
the skeleton upon which to decorate, and 
the unessentials are the decorations, either 
in harmony or counterpoint. As soon as 
the pupil has a nodding acquaintance with 
triads and their first inversions, Mr. Kitson 
introduces passing notes, and later on, just 
as soon as they can handle them haltingly, 
the pupils find themselves using changing 
notes, anticipations and chromatic passing 
notes. 


Progressive Steps 


“Elementary Harmony” is printed in 
three separate parts, each part well bound 
in stiff cloth. The first part takes the 
pupil into the chord of the dominant sey- 
enth; the second concludes diatonic har- 
mony, and the third deals with altered 
chords, pedals, accompaniment writing and 
simple variations. In his preface to the 
third part, Mr. Kitson, with delightful 
abruptness, brings the student up sharp with 
this remark: 

“This part concludes the elementary survey 
of harmony as pratised up to the time of 

Brahms. The student, of course, knows that 
this technic is now practically a dead language. 
But there are two valid reasons for stil 
teaching it: (1) The new technic is not yet 
sufficiently settled for the formation of any 
systematized theory; (2) Students ought to 
understand the technic of the various periods.” 


In this part the author gives a very plain, 
understandable explanation of altered chords 
and chromatic harmony — undoubtedly the 
most difficult part of the subject. 

Teachers would do well to give this text 
their careful attention, as it would be hard 
to find a book that treats the matter in a 
more readable and thorough manner. 





Italian Composers Prepare New 
Stage Works 


MiLan, Oct. 1—Adolfo Gambino thas 
composed an opera entitled “Acque Morte,” 
with libretto by Giuseppe Adami. “A Peso 
d'Oro” is a new comic opera in three acts 
by Carlo Jachino, dealing with Venice of 
the sixteenth century. The libretto was pre- 
pared by Giuseppe Adami and Giovacchino 
Forzano. The Teatro San Carlo of Naples 
will probably present last season’s novelty, 
“Samaritana della scala’ by Vincenzo Gus- 
mini, again during the season, and will give 
the world-premiere of “Giuliano Tl’ospital- 
iere” of Zandonai. Revived works will in- 
clude “Turandot,” “Nerone,” “Conchita,” 
and “Falstaff.” 
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ZLATKO 


BALOKOV 


now touring Europe 


SEPTEMBER 24—Kopenhagen 
28—Kopenhagen 


OCTOBER 2—Oslo (with Oslo Philharmonic) 
3—Oslo (with Oslo Philharmonic) 
4—Toensberg 
6—Oslo (with Oslo Philharmonic) 
10—Stockholm 
13—Stockholm 

20—Berlin 
28—London 


NOVEMBER 4—Sheffield 


9—London 
13—Szeged 
16—Budapest 


19—Vienna 

21—Dortmund (with orchestra) 
27—Bergen (with orchestra) 
28—Bergen (with orchestra) 


DECEMBER—TOUR OF 15 CONCERTS IN SPAIN 





JANUARY 4—The Hague (with Residentie Orchestra) 
§—Dordrecht 
6—Leeuwarden 
8—The Hague 
9—Hengelo 
11—Utrecht (with orchestra) 
13—Rotterdam (with orchestra) 
15—Rotterdam 
16—Amsterdam 
19—Haarlem 
20—Maastricht (with orchestra) 
25—Paris (with Pasdeloup Orchestra) 











February to April in America 





Season 1928-1929 


From October to January booking in America 
From February to May booking in Europe 





Exclusive Management 
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Gyre Concert "eikeateden come at the piano Hollandsche 


5 Daniel Majer Inc. & (% Concertdirectie 


( Established in 1885) 
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New York Symphony Season Begins 


(Continued from page 1.) 

night as a dirge possessing little of the in- 
dependence of that carefree and arrogant 
work. Though of some interest  tech- 
nically, both as to its modernistic harmonies 
(or disharmonies) and its scoring, it proved 
monotonous and barren in its obstinate repe- 
titions—another instance of vitality sacri- 
ficed for the sake of an all too obvious 
mood. 

Of the “Egmont” and “Carnival” Over- 
tures there is no need to speak, except as 
to quality of performance. Like the Sym- 
phony and the Copland novelty they yielded 
every indication that Conductor Zaslawsky 
knew what he wanted and had the authority 
over his players to achieve the desired effects, 
insofar as the new ensemble had the skill 
and the unanimity to provide them. His pace 
was often very deliberate and there was 
never anything particularly magnetic in his 
beat. But it seemed, on the whole, that he 
achieved better results with what can scarce- 
ly be described as a first rate ensemble than 
he did when he conducted the Philharmonic, 
first under its own name and last season 
under the name that now has been given his 
specially recruited body of players. 


Good Material in Orchestra 


Of the orchestra itself, it can be said that 
it contains good material, including some for- 
mer members of the other symphonies. 
Whether this material is any better than that 
of the National Symphony, the City Sym- 
phon, and the State Symphony, which in suc- 
cession attempted what the Beethoven Sym- 
phony now is attempting, may be doubted. 
There were plenty of rough places in this 
first concert, but if New York really needs 
and wants a third orchestra, these doubtless 
can be smoothed away. Wednesday’s audi- 
ence was one of better than fair size and 
was said to be made up largely of persons 
who had been unable to obtain subscrip- 
tion tickets to the concerts of the older 
organizations. Whether these represent a 
new body of faithful and consistent sup- 
porters remains to be seen. 

There were hearty plaudits for Conductor 
Zaslawsky, who, unknown to the audience, 
was fighting illness and was under the care 
of a physician. His concertmaster, Mischa 
Violin, played throughout with the fourth 
finger of his left hand bandaged and idle— 
no mean feat. There were enthusiastic out- 
bursts of applause and many recalls for 
Mme. Melius, whose singing was praise- 
worthy for the musical quality of all save 
a few metallic high tones and for the fluency 
of her delivery of difficult phrases, even 
though her bravura was not always impec- 
cable. 


The Philharmonic Begins 


With his ruddy countenance giving back 
a beam for every handclap, Mr. Mengelberg 
strode exuberantly into the first Philhar- 
monic program on Thursday evening. It was 
arranged as follows: 

Concerto Grosso in A Minor....... Vivaldi- Franko 
Concerto for Wind Instruments and 
Orchestra 


MUeNRCyaueuatanepeaaenaacariseetaa rine HULUUENDUNEDE NEUEN EEN ERRNO 
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Concerts in New York 


TU 


PT 


Sartenenserertiniiny 


(Continued from page 7) 


Hibernian humor. There is no need to 
itemize the program. It sounded better, 
in many instances, than it looks in cold 
type. Witness, “Love's Old Sweet Song.” 
Almost as many numbers were added to 
appease the encore fiends as appeared 
in the original list. 

Lauri Kennedy, a ’cellist of good tone 
and refined style, provided the tenor with 
the necessary breathing spells, and joined 
with Edwin Schneider, McCormack’s long- 
time accompanist, and George H. Gart- 
lan, organist, in the presentation of 
“Panis Angelicus.” oT 


Beatrice Harrison Applauded 
RSATRICS HARRISON, English ’cel- 


list, who surely deserves to be classed 
among those who play this instrument in 
the grand manner, came back to New 
York last Sunday night and presented 
little-heard works, which she made un- 
usually interesting. In 1913 she visited 
America as a girl who had already estab- 
lished a reputation abroad. Today she 
stands in the first rank of the artists. 
In Handel’s G Minor Sonata and Bach’s 
Suite in G Major, she showed at times a 
scintillating lightness rare among ’cellists; 
at other times a sturdy, broad tone not 


dn diedeate CekGNthS6 S00 Thienbcededeas Ferroud 
(First time in New York) 
ES Oa Beethoven 

Sam Franko’s neatly turned arrangement 
for modern orchestra of the Vivaldi Con- 
certo was first heard in New York as long 
as twenty-five years ago, and aside from es- 
tablishing that the Philharmonic string sec- 
tion is again all that the most exacting 
listeners are likely to demand of it, the 
fine old music of the red-headed Venetian 
priest, whom Bach studied and transcribed 
so loyally, was of value in providing a 
proper contrast for the Rieti concerto which 
succeeded it. New York Stadium audiences 
already had been made familiar with the 
waggery of this ironic number, introduced 
to them on an August evening in 1925 by 
Fritz Reiner. He had given it an earlier 
hearing in Cincinnati. 

Like Stravinsky’s “Petrushka,” it capital- 
izes banality. Little tunes not quite good 
enough for ordinary Italian opera (if pos- 
sible!) are bandied about drolly and at 
times deliciously. Plainly a parody, the Con- 
certo can be expected to share the fate of 
most parodies, but Rieti probably had al- 
most as good a time in writing it as his au- 
dience had in listening to it Thursday. 

“Foules,” the novelty of the program, also 
suggested “Petrushka,” but not because of a 
kindred ironical spirit. Technically, it was 
much closer to the Russian’s methods than 
was the Rieti satire. In its subject matter, 
it invited an inevitable comparison, since 
“Petrushka” remains the liveliest and most 
engaging and by far the most suggestive 
“crowd” music anyone has given to the or- 
chestra, Ferroud, a pupil of Robartz and 
Florent Schmitt, has the usual mastery of 
the instruments associated with the younger 
Frenchmen. (He is only twenty-seven and 
young enough to use a saxophone in his 
work, along with a piano and two harps.) 

But crowds can be quite as tedious in 
some instances as they are interesting in 
others, even when they are noisy, bustling 
and full of color. Mr. Ferroud’s work was 
described in Paris as “based on a conception 
fundamentally musical, rather than dramatic, 
poetic or literary.” The piece needs no pro- 
gram, no exegetics, to be bombastic and 
wearisome. It does not, in fact, even need 
the saxophone. 

These numbers were admirably, buoyantly 
played. The early Beethoven seemed a little 
out of place as a conclusion, for, if anything, 
the Second is more naive today than the 
First, for all the want of decorum that was 
found in it in the days when Beethoven was 
inventing the Scherzo and straining at the 
tethers which still held him to Haydn and 
Mozart. But the performance was an alto- 
gether worthy one. 

The same program was repeated number 
for number Friday afternoon and at the first 
of the Philharmonic Student Concerts Satur 
day night. For the first of the Sunday 
series, the Vivaldi and Rieti works were re 
tained without the Ferroud novelty, and with 
the Tchaikovsky “Pathetic” substituted for 
the Beethoven Symphony. Capacity audi 
ences attended all four programs. 


“Foules” 


Wevaeeevaanenvontpnaceese inant 


usually expected from a woman string 
player. In these classics and in Deilus’ 
Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, she was ac- 
companied by her sister, Margaret Har- 
rison, who was unusually competent. 

Kodaly’s Hungarian Sonata for ’Cello 
Alone put the artist to the larger test. 
Its technical demands are severe. Musi- 
cally it seemed rather long and _ not 
typically Hungarian until the rapid con- 
clusion. 


Martha Graham Dances 


UNDAY night's offering in the Little 

Theatre proved an event of aural as 
well as visual entertainment. Martha 
Graham, exponent of  expressionistic 
dance, presented herself and her three 
star pupils, Evelyn Sabin, Betty Mac- 
Donald and Rosina Savelli, in a program 
that met instant favor at the hands of 
a generously proportioned audience. The 
three blithe young misses opened the pro- 
gram with an interpretation of Bach's 
“Choral,” while Miss Graham ended this 
group with her elucidation of Honegger’s 
“Danse.” None other than the accompanist, 
Louise Horst, came into his own in the 
course of the latter half of the evening 
contributing one arrangement and two origi- 


nal pieces called “Three Poems of the 
East.” 
Miss Graham, always superb in her 


lithe delineations, augments her rhythmic 
accomplishments with a rare understand- 
ing and appreciation of the art of color 
in costumes and the significance of light- 
ing effects. 
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Now Booking 
Second Trans-Continental Tour 


of the 


ROMAN POLIPHONIC 


60 
VOICES 


~@ | SOCIETY | 


VOICES | 


| Known as the | 


VATICAN CHOIRS 


(NOVEMBER TO APRIL) 





composed of sixty male choristers of Roman Basilicas 


CHOIR OF ST. PETER’S IN THE VATICAN 
CHOIR OF ST. JOHN LATERAN 


and 


ST. MARY MAGGIORE and the SISTINE CHAPEL 


under the personal musical direction of 


Rt. Rev. Mons. Raffaele 


Casimiro Casimiri 


(Canon of St. John Lateran and Chamberlain to His Holiness Pope Pius X1) 


Direction: Messrs. R. Bacchini and R. Zepponi 


Representative for American and Canadian Tour: 


JULES DAIBER 


920 Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
(Tel. Circle 9154) 









































“In all that singing can demand, in technique and 
above all tone-building, he is for me the best living 


concert singer.” PROFESSOR SCHMIDT 
—Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin, Germany. 


LOUIS 


GRAVEURE 


PRIVATE 
TUITION 


_ NEW YORK. 


DURING the Winter SEASON 1927-28 


_ Mr. Graveure will devote a limited amount of time 
to the singing instruction of advanced students. 
_ Only a very select number can be accommodated. 
| Tuition may be taken entirely with Mr. Graveure 
| or divided between Mr. Graveure and Mr. Alexander 
_ Kisselburgh, who is Mr. Graveure’s representative 

teacher in New York City. Or continuous study 
| may be had with Mr. Kisselburgh with periodical 
| supervision by Mr. Graveure. 








For terms, ctc., apply to 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 
Studio 717-A, Steinway Hall, West 57th St. N. Y. C. 
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MUSICAL 


San Carlo Opera 


Guests in Boston 


Second of Two Weeks Will Lead 
to Engagements on Western 
Tournee 


Boston, Oct. 19.—Finishing its first week 
here, in the Boston Opera House, The 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company has 
scheduled another full week of standard 
works for this city before starting on its 
westward swing. 

Eight operas will be given between Mon- 


day and Saturday as follows: Monday, 
“Aida”; Tuesday, “Faust”; Wesdnesday 
afternoon, “The Tales of Hoffman’; 


Wednesday evening, “La Bohéme”; Thurs- 
day, “Lucia di Lammermoor”; Friday, “The 
Force of Destiny’; Saturday afternoon, 
“Madama Butterfly”; Saturday evening, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Following the Boston engagement, the 
company will go to Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. 
Louis and Memphis; for a week each; and 
to New Orleans for a longer run. The 
New York season will start in the spring, 
in the new Gallo Theatre. 

Among the members of the company for 
the Boston engagement are: Myrna Shar- 
low, Louise Taylor, Gladys Axman, Ida 
Werby, Tina Paggi, Maddalena Paggi, 
Hizi Koyke, Ethel Fox, Bernice Schalker, 
Coe Glade, Francesca Morosini, Beatrice 
Altieri, Franco Tafuro, Fernando Bertini, 
Giuseppe Barsotti, Thomas Alcaide, Fran 
cesco Curci, Mario Valle, Edward Albano, 
Giuseppe Interrante, Luigi De Cesare, An- 
drea Mongelli, Natale Cervi. 

Carlo Peroni is the conductor. 


Hilsberg Will Present New Chasins 
Work 


Ienace Hilsberg will give his first recital 
this season in Engineers’ Auditorium, Nov. 
21. He will feature Abram Chasins’ “Six 
Preludes,” to be heard for the first time, 
and Tansman’s “Four Impromptus,” on a 
program ranging from Vivaldi to Pade- 
rewski. Mr. Hilsberg, a member of the 
faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, has 
reopened his studio. 
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33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


RANCES NASH 


PIANOFORTE RECITAL 


TOWN HALL 


Tuesday, Evening, October 25, at 8:15 
PROGRAM 


1. Sonata Eroica in four movements, G 


2. Bizarreries, Opus 25 "a a 
3. a) Viston FuGative ! 


4. FascHINGSCHWANK Aus WIEN - - 


Tickets $1.10 to $2.20 now at Box Offfice 


CHICKERING PIANO USED 


foc cee 
Schumann 
d) Intermezzo 
e) Finale 
a b's a2 «a «i. <n 


MacDowell 
Myaskowsky 
Prokofieff 











CONTRALTO 


“A Singer Who Is a Musician” 
“Builder of Unusual, 
Effective Programs” 

Studio: 
200 West 57th St., New York 
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Coe Glade, Mezzo-Soprano, of the 
San Carlo Opera Company 


Hollywood Bowl Concerts Witil 
Feature Home Soloists 


OS ANGELES, Oct. 18—Artists liv- 

ing in Southern California will be fea- 
tured as soloists at the Hollywood Bowl 
concerts next summer, according to an an- 
nouncement by Allan C. Balch, president 
of the Bowl Association. Mrs. J. Boyce- 
Smith, chairman of auditions last spring, 
has been invited to serve another year. 
Three artists will be chosen for next 
summer instead of two, as previously. They 
will include one vocalist, one pianist and an 
instrumentalist other than pianist. Audi- 
tions are scheduled for next January and 
February. 

H. Cc. 


Suzanne Keener Will Tour 


Suzanne Keener, soprano, who has ful- 
filled over fifty engagements a season for 
the past two years, began her new season 


at the State Normal College, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. Miss Keener will sing at 


Col.: St. George, 
City, Utah and Dillon, 
the Pacific Coast, where she will remain 
until Nov. 12. Returning east she will sing 
at Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., 
Nov. 18; thence she will go south for her 
second tour of that territory within a year, 
singing at Macon, Milledgeville, Atlanta, Ga., 
Gainesville and Arcadia, Fla., before the 
end of the year. 


Trinidad, Utah; Cedar 


Mont. en route to 


Frances Nash Returns 


Frances Nash, American pianist, recently 
returned from Europe, will open her season 


with a recital jin 
Town Hall on 
Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 25. This will 
be her first New 
York concert in 
two years. Miss 
Nash spent the 


summer in Brussels 
and Holland, where 
her husband, Major 
E. M. Watson, U. 
S. A., is military 
attaché to the 
Dutch and Belgian 
embassies. Her first 
return program in- 
cludes the “Eroica,” 
Sonata, by MacDowell; ‘“Bazzarreries,” 
Opus 25, by Myaskowsky; pieces by Prok 
ofieff, Schumann, and Albeniz. Miss Nash 
will also appear as soloist with orchestras 
in Detroit and Omaha 





Frances Nash 


Mme. Pilar-Morin Gives Reception 

As an aftermath of her successful début 
with the San Carlo Opera Company in At- 
lanta, last spring, Ethel Fox was engaged 
as one of the principal sopranos. Miss Fox 
has been studying exclusively with Mme. 
Pilar-Morin, who taught her twelve operatic 
roles in Italian, English and French. 
Mme. Pilar-Morin invited two hundred per- 
sons to her studio theatre on Oct. 1 to a 
final dress rehearsal for Miss Fox in the 
role of Nedda, with Paulo Guicuinto at the 
piano, who also sang sections 
continuity of action. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 22, 1927 


Music AT ‘THE Movies 


Ls pga musical programs, from class- 
ical to jazz, are offered by New 
York motion picture theaters for the com- 
ing week. 
Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, at the Colony, will 
play excerpts “La Boheme” as an 
overture, and will also present another of 


from 


his famous “classical jazz” adaptations from 
a popular song. Special interest attaches to 
a group of Negro spirituals, to be sung by 
the Dixie Jubilee Singers. Brock 
will give his version of “The Parade of 
the Wooden Soldiers” on the Colony organ. 

Margarete Matzenauer, operatic contralto, 
will appear at a concert at the Roxy Thea- 
ter, Sunday, at 11.30 a.m., by the Roxy Sym- 


George 


phony, Erno Rapee conducting. Mme. 
Matzenauer will sing “Ah! Mon Fils” from 
“Le Prophéte” with the orchestra. A _ sec- 


ond soloist will be Maximilian Pilzer, for- 
mer concert master of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, who will play the Bruch 
G Minor violin concerto. The orchestra will 
play “The Marriage of Figaro” Overture, 
a condensed version of Tchaikovsky’s “Pa- 
thetic’ Symphony, the “Magic Fire Music” 
and “Ride of the Valkries” from ‘Die 
Walkie,” the “Blue Danube” Waltz and 
the Second “Hungarian” Rhapsody of Liszt. 
Similar concerts will be given every Sunday 
morning. i 

The outstanding orchestral feature at the 
Rialto Theater will be a combination screen 
and instrumental number called “Songs of 
the British Isles.” The Rialto Orchestra 
is augmented for this feature and also ac- 
companies a mixed quartet for two of the 
most familiar songs. A prelude of semi- 
popular numbers is also promised. o 

At the Rivoli an added orchestral fea- 
ture is presented in connection with the 
showing of “Charles Gounod,” one of the 
music master series. This film study fades 
into a stage presentation of the prison scene 


from “Faust,” with a trio of exceptional 
voices. 
At the Paramount, “Miniatures from the 


Barber of Seville” is the orchestral selec- 


tion, directed by Irvin Talbot. Stage ef- 
fects and soloists are added. The out 
standing soloist is Lenora Cori who sings 
“Una voce poco fa.” The Figaro song is 
sung by Carlo Feretti. A screen subject 
of scenic specialties will be accompanied 


by the Paramount Salon Ensemble, a string 


combination. The Jesse Crawford organ 
numbers will include a group of popular 
ballads and bits from new musical shows. 


Menus vunsonnenerenaaenens yeneaanaan eeieceeny cee 





Lyda Neebson 
Neebson to Sing in Town Hall 


Lyda Neebson, scheduled to give a concert 


at Town Hall Nov. 18 studied with Lee 
Hess Barnes, of Pittsburgh, now conductor 
§ Conneaut Musical Festivals. For four 


studied with Marcella Sembrich, 
at the same time, with Paul Eisler 
1f the Metropolitan Opera, and with Kurt 
Schindler. Last year Miss Neebson coached 
with Michael Raucheisen in Berlin and with 
Wilhelm Freund in Hamburg, also cencert- 
izing in Germany and Holland. 

* * , 


years she 
‘oaching, 
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vocal studios for 
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and evening recitals 
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David Mendoza 


The new series of popular symphonic 
concerts by the Capitol Orchestra, David 
Mendoza conducting, has met with enthu- 
siastic response. A large audience wel- 
comed Anna Case last Sunday. Other cele- 
brated guest solists will appear from time 
to time. 

The third concert at the Capitol Theater 
next Sunday at 11:30 a. .m., has the Ameri- 


can baritone, John Charles Thomas, as 
soloist. The program is as follows: 
Introduction and Wedding March from 
“Le Coq dOr”; “Eri Tu,” from “The 
Masked Ball.” Mr. Thomas; Prelude and 
“Love Death,” from “Tristan and Isolde ;” 
Three dances from “The Bartered Bride ;"’ 


“Pagliacci.” Mr. Thomas; Pre 


Meistersingers.” 


Prologue to 
lude to “The 


Isabel 


Isabel Vrooman, graduate of Vassar Col 
lege and a pupil of John W. Nichols, vocal 
instructor, has been awarded a free scholar 
ship at the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Miss Vrooman also has been chosen 
for the choir of Calvary Church in this city. 


Vrooman Wins Scholarship 


PF) . 
= 
(Chicago Opera 
(Continued ) 
reduce the annual deficit. 

The increase comes on Saturday evening. 
Three dollars has been the highest price. 
Now it will be $4. The $2.50 seats will be 
advanced to $3. The entire range of prices 
will be 75 cents, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2, 2.50, 
$3 and $4. This will bring the choicest 
seats to about the same price level as the 


from 


pa le ] 


New York Metropolitan popular perform- 
ances, according to Ben Atwell, publicity 
director, and still leave hundreds of seats 
“far below” the Metropolitan scale. The 
New York prices are $1.65, $2.20, $2.75 
$3.30, $3.85 and $4.40. This change will 
result in a new series of Saturday night 


subscription performances. 
Further comparison between Chicago and 


New York prices follow: 
Chicago New York 
$1. $1.65 
$1.50 $2.20 
$2.00 $2.75 
$?.5 $3.30 
S3.% $4.9 
=4.00 <Q 
4.0 
Character Changes 
\s new arrangements come into effect, 
the character of the house will inevitably 
undergo a subtle change. An official pro- 
nouncement says 
“The Wleries are doomed | lose the 


under this 
But this will mean an tmcereased 


’ ; os re 
color and atmospnere 


of things 


new rde 


usefulness. Those who most need the m 
spiration of grand opfera—the people who 
economically come between the wealthy 


group—will 


than or 


and the well-paid union labor 
find polite entertainment at 
dinary theatre prices. These people are sup 


; -o 
i€@ss 


posed to find the changing social order a 
hardship. But in the case of Chicago Opera 
prices, the new conditions are to their ad 


” 
vantage. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 22, 1927 
= tone, and Mrs. E. E. Tincher, contralto, 
Long Beach lub gave the musical program, with Lois Mills ( 
and Ruth Parkinson as accompanists. 
| Gi ‘J hi * 9  - 7 eye — - season 
on Oct. 6, wit r. Fra agle, director, 
Ives p ipenia analyzing “Don Giovanni.” Soloists were 
Virginia Florhi, Margaret Messer Morris, 
| ‘Lone Beacu, Cat. Oct. 18—The Lillian Wilson, James Murray, Louis Cour- R 
Woman’s Music Club gave its opening pro- cil and Ivan Edwards. 
| gram on Oct. 12. “A Tribute to Greek In- Ruth Burdick Williams, dramatic  so- 
fluence in Music was the theme illustrated. prano, pupil of William Conrad Mills, was 
|} The last act of “Iphigenia in Tauris” was presented in recital on Oct. 7, by the choir 
presented in costume, the cast including Gen- of First Methodist Episcopal Church, in | 
evive Elliott Marshall, Ruth Foster Herman, which she is soloist. She was assisted by T 
Bertha Brewster, W. T. Moore, Eugene Charles Wakefield Cadman, who played a s 
Tincher and Constancia Weisberger. A group of his own compositions and accom- p 
chorus consisted of picked voices. The per- panied Miss Williams in a group of his A 
formance was prepared by L. D. Frey, chor- songs. Otto K. Backus accompanied for the s! 
al director of the club, and was commend- balance of the program. The Boys’ Glee a 
able in every way. , club of Polytechnic High School, directed T 
Half the program was given over to mis- by Mary F. Shouse, sang Cadman’s “The tl 
cellaneous numbers presented by Pauline Builder,” with the composer at his piano. T 
Venable, pianist; Errol Olsen, contralto; Soloists appearing on recent programs a 
Katheryn Taylor, violinist, and a double were Joseph Setzer, baritone, and Lois Mills, S¢ 
ADELAIDE ESCHEIDT violin quartet, the members of which were pianist, Exchange Club; James G. McGar- m 
Conner, Chase, Dack, Hubbard, Jasper, igle, baritone, Junior Business Woman's 
Ketcherside, Middough and Taylor. Accom- Club; Karl Wagner, violinist, Advertising pe 
panists were Ruth Parkinson and Margaret Club; George C. Moore, flutist, Long Beach m 
Founder of Miller. ; Community Players; Marian Higgins, vio- pl 
The College Woman’s Club presented a linist; Harold Riddick, pianist, and Grace pe 
° trio on Oct. 4, the members being Sylvain Smith, soprano. Junior Ebell Club; Myrle ic 
Normal Natural Voice Development Noack, violinist; Axel Simonsen, ‘cellist; © McCormick Clarke, soprano, and Arthur 
Julia Ball de Zuinga, pianist. Bienbar, organist, with the Pacific Coast 
A. C. Merz, baritone, was heard at the Club “Troubadours.” 
and Creator of opening program of the Ebell Club, with _Teachers presenting pupils last week were cit 
Mae Gilbert Reese as accompanist. Elizabeth O’Neil, Pauline Venable, Russel! Cl 
‘ _For the first meeting of the Woman’s Turrill and Otto K. Backus, pianist. a 
Dependable Artists City Club, Oct. 7, Frederick Setzer, bari- Avice Maynarp Griccs. bl. 
2 
aw a ssethitnemideene eeanieiiiiidiaa cadmas Re a ea RU ee se 
> . .* of 
Scientific Voice Analysis . : = we 
. ae a ° St 
Pupils Taught Scientific Principles Underlying Exxpound 's Aims o yf Schubert Com petition | & 
Natural Function of Voice and Ideal Quality of Tone me 
F REDERICK N. SARD, _ executive the neglected aspect of melody in musical 
director of the Schubert Centennial composition; (c) helping worthy composers; sel 
e ° has addressed an open letter to the public HP stm ae B® Rg aa ttite Perak Al 
Studios: 15 West 74th St., New York City to refute what he considers permitting mis- : : E3 
interpretations of the motives and scope of Judging on Merits Le 
Telephone: Trafalgar 3398 the contest to complete the “Unfinished” A further statement from Mr. Sard says 
. “ee oe hee Soe” ae ee Symphony. the competition “is not designed to force 
Before Walter Damrosch accepted the a completion of the symphony, but calls for 
chairmanship of the American jury, he dedicatory works, judged primarily for 
asked for a statement of intentions, writing their strictly musical worth, for their grasp . 
; at the same time that “completion” of of the classical forms, for the power of C: 
Schubert’s Symphony for a $20,000 prize their melodic construction—an element sad- 
| “might prove an impossibility if not an ly neglected in modern experiments.” 
absurdity.” He thought the competition The statement continues in part as fol- Ch 
| proposed by the National Schubert Centen- lows: Ec 
Hear Mr. Schmitz’ nial, however, could take the form of two Composers may use the sketches which ms 
ago symphonic movements, as a sort of apothe- Schubert wrote for . eee movement. We on 
. . ° “ . av ade P ave anie t > sta s. . 
Peete Hemlin osis of Schubert, without slavishly en- ee oe om Te. grapened ~ Re 
4MPICO deavoring to imitate the Schubert manner. a continuation of the symphony unless the jury a 
i Mr. Sard replied that composers enter- so decides. . ae ' : of 
ing the competition could use Schubert's Pai Me nye ae Pract om hw Rd 
own sketches or not, as they pleased, and trina in 1572; in Germany, the Allgemeiner stu 
Mr. Damrosch accepted the post, with the Deutscher Music Verein, founded by Liszt, and I 
remark that he hoped the competition the League a German Composers, of ,which to 
‘ , Richard Strauss is the president; in France, 
would bring forth a worthy work. the National Conservatory, headed by Henri I 
pas Rabaud ; in Austria, the Society of the Friends Ro 
Regrets Opposition of Music; in Spain, the Society of Composers; 7 
' he , in England, the British Music Society; in _f 
Mr. Sard in his letter restates the aims Denmark, the National Conservatory. firs 
of the competition and regrets the oppo Juries are: in England, Sir Hugh Allen, me! 
sition which arose when it was reported Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Reginald Ani 
that Schubert's music was to be edited Tovey, In France, Henri Rabaud, Vincent wer 
and amplified. Mr. Sard says Ossip Gab-  @tndy, Paul Dukas and Maurice Ravel. Gee 
|| rilowitsch, Detroit Symphony conductor, Spain is represented by Manuel de Falla, Lat 
WW | who resigned from his connection with the Fernandez Arbos. Oscar Espla, Joaquin A 
| competition, was misinformed as to the Tiss and B. Parez-Casas. In Italy. to 
| aims of the Centennial. Alfredo Casella, Ottorino Respighi, Franco Mo 
1 | Mr. Sard writes, im part: Alfano, Bernardo Molinari and Ildebrando solc 
The hope cherished for many tg: ee: oe Pizzetti. Americans are Walter Damrosch, the: 
|] wath commietsn this ‘case separate and Henry Hadley, Albert Stoessel and Fred- J 
| | apart from the definite advantages from the erick A. Stock. Glic 
‘| contest, which we beg - oe pe The office of the Schubert Centennial add 
E ROBERT SCHMIT 7, 1 oe ee permanent art; (b) emrhasizing is at 1819 Broadway, New York. nn 
. | —_ a jeveanevueceyeeaen*vopeesenetoceeeeraaseneeuseensaneonstnenaaen A 
. | oO 
French Pianist and Composer col 
| ~ee He: in Folk-songs lowa Organizes High School Cha 
E. Robert Schmitz, acclaimed as a reese of the first Jess Heard in Folk-songs granny faon 
rank, has accomplished much for the cause of music. Los Anceres, Oct. 17—Grace Wood | 
He has organized choral societies and orchestras, Jess gave an interesting costume recital of _Watervoo, Iowa, Oct. 17.—An Iowa state Ele: 
introduced the works of modern composers and folk-songs from many lands, at the coy high school symphony is being organized by 
championed modern music, as well as the classics wood Woman's Club on the afternoon ° Major Frederick Doetzel of Cedar Rapids. 
a" : : ; Oct. 5. Miss Jess’ equipment as an artist Membership will number 200 or more, amd 
MR. SCHMITZ WRITES OF THE enabled her to give an authoritative touch the first concert will be given in Des Moines 
to her various numbers. Her program in- in November. Major Doetzel is president 
° cluded songs of the Kentucky mountaineers, of the Iowa High School Instrumental S: 
Misson <.. smilin Bayou ballads, spirituals and songs from Music Directors’ Association. B. C. Meér 
Russia, Spain and France. Raymond Mc- gras 
PIANOFORTE Fetters played the pee DC is ford 
aes : . : seri¢ 
Its keyboard, more highly equilibrated than any Waterloo Opens Branch of New York Stan 
- oo ; - — Musical Institute 
other piano yet built, makes it by far the most sopr 
sensitive of all pianos to the full range of touch. Sedalia Program by D. A. R. : Waterioo, Iowa, Oct. 18.—Marion Ran- rio 
Sepatia, Mo—Mrs. J. B. Hunley, of  sier has opened the Ransier Piano Institute, naliied 
MASON & HAMLIN CO. + Boston «+ New York Walla Walla, Wash. ; Mrs. to. Sh Kelly, a branch of the Institute of Musical Art, 
Columbia, Mo.; Mrs. Charles Bard, Mrs. New York. Credits will be accepted and 
William D.Steele, Jr., Ella Kuhn and Jessie students prepared for competitive scholar- K 
Blair, gave the musical program at a lun-_ ship examinations at the Juilliard Musical pian 
cheon of the Osage Chapter, Daughters of Foundation. Classes for beginners will be the 
_ the Americar Revolution, in the new Hotel taught by Greta McIntosh, under the s» Inst 
Bothwell. pervision of Miss Ransier. B.C Jags 
head 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 22, 1927 


Cleveland Events 
Have Varied Note 


Russian Singers and Salzinger 
Among Musicians Who Give 
Fine Programs 
18.—The choir of St. 


Church, numbering 
gave an interesting 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 
Theodosia’s Greek 
some forty members, 
program in the Cleveland Museum of 
Art on Oct. 12. The singers are all Rus- 
sians, and created a most picturesque effect 
as they appeared in their native costumes. 
Their voices are of excellent quality, par- 
ticularly in the soprano and bass sections. 
The director, Rev. J. Vorobieff, is a musi- 
cian of authority. Church music and folk- 
songs were sung with fervor and great ani- 
mation. 

The Cleveland Musical Association ex- 
pects to fill the city with Cleveland-made 
music during the week of Oct. 30. It is 
planned to use radio, churches, schools, de- 
partment stores, clubs, studios and _ hotels 
for the presentation of programs. 


Salzinger Sings 


Marcel Salzinger, a newcomer to the 
city and a newly appointed member of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music faculty, gave 
a diversified vocal program in the assem- 
bly room of the Institute on Oct. 14. Mr. 
Salzinger sang with intelligence. He pos- 
sesses a dependable, well-controlled voice 
of power and wide range. On his program 
were works by Vivaldi, Donizetti, Brahms, 
Strauss, Rachmaninoff, Respighi and Saint- 


Saéns. Joan Martin played the accompani- 
ments. 
Herman Rosen, Cleveland violinist, pre- 


sented a brilliant program in the Hotel 
Allerton, playing with spirit and feeling. 
Excellent accompaniments were played by 
Leon Machan. 

HELEN BarRHYTE. 





Events in Santa Ana 


Cantando Club Begins Rehearsals. 


Studios Are Opened 


Santa Ana, Cal., Oct. 17.—The Cantando 
Club, a male chorus of fifty, led by Leon 
Eckles, has begun rehearsals for the con- 
cert to be given in November, 

Manuela V. Budrow, singer, assisted Guy 
Revier Williams, pianist, gave a program 
under the auspices of the Walberg Studios 
of Fullerton. 

Charles South, 
studio. 

Evelyn Carney left recently 
to continue her studies. 

Piano studios have been opened by 
Ronin and Alice Talcott Merigold. 

Resident musicians who appeared at the 
first annual Southern California Tourna- 
ment of One-act Plays, presented by Santa 
Ana Polytechnic High School Auditorium, 
mere D. C. Cianfoni, William Motley, 
Georgia Belle Walton, Lorene Croddy and 
Laura Joiner. 

Agnes Davis, dramatic soprano, has gone 
to Denver, to continue vocal studies at La 
Mont School of Music, and her duties as 
soloist in Central Presbyterian Church 
there. 

A musical kindergarten, conducted by Zoe 
Glidden Sumner and Florence Fuller, is 


violinist, has opened a 
for Cleveland, 


Arthur 


added to courses held in the Santa Ana 
Conservatory of which D. C. Cianfoni is 
director. 


A branch of 
of Music 
Lola B. 
Charles 


the Los Angeles Academy 
is established under direction of 
Wilkinson. Guy Bevier Williams, 
South and Z. Earl Meeker are 
faculty members. 

Vocal studios have 


been opened by 
Eleanor Saulsbury and 


Anita Willy. 
Rut ANDREWS. 


Stamford Club Holds Series 


Stamrorp, Conn., Oct. 20. Yolanda 
Mér6 was piano soloist in a brilliant pro- 
gram at the opening concert of the Stam- 
ford Schubert Club. Other artists in the 
series to be given by the Club are: Helen 
Stanley, soprano; Clarita Sanchez, Mexican 
soprano; Sylvia Lent, violinist; the Malkin 
Trio; and Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes 
n recital for two pianos. 


Kansas City, Kan.—Alma_ Jaggard, 
pianist, has won the scholarship offered by 
the Lambda Phi Delta Sorority of Horner 
Institute, Kansas City Conservatory. Miss 
Jaggard will study with John Thompson, 
head of the conservatory’s piano department. 


Glee Club to Hold Contest 


| ype toe Oct. 20.—The annual New 
England college glee club contest 
will be held in Symphony Hall on Feb. 
24, according to a decision of the New 
England College Glee Club Contest As- 
sociation. Dr. John J. Gibbons, presi- 
dent of the Association, presided at the 
fall meeting in the University Club. It 
was also decided to admit the University 
of New Hampshire and the University 
of Vermont, bringing the number of 
contesting clubs up to fourteen. A wom- 
en’s committee will be organized to help 
in outlining the program. W. Jj. P. 


Philadelphia Has 
Glee Club Branch 


District Council of Association 
Formed Under Presidency 
of Herbert Tily 





Purtanecpuia, Oct. 19.—A Philadelphia 
District Council of the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America has been formed, under 

the auspices of the 


Philadelphia Music 
League and with 
the League’s presi- 
dent, Dr. Herbert 
J. Tily, as presi- 
dent. This is an 
outgrowth of the 
convention of the 
Associated Glee 
Clubs at the sesqui- 
centennial. 
The 
organizations 


following 
are 
banded in the Phil- 
Arion, Trenton; J. 
Trenton; Falls of 
Chorus; Glee Club of the 
Road; Haddon Heights, 
Strawbridge and Cloth 
Club, Boyertown ; 

Orpheus Club; 
Pitman, N. J 





Dr. Herbert J. Tily 


adelphia district council : 


Warren Davis Club, 
Schuylkill Male 
Pennsylvania Rail 
N. J., Male Chorus ; 
ier Glee Club; Harmonic 
Milton, Pa., Male Chorus; 
Penn Mutual Glee Club; 
Glee Club. Other organizations are 
added. 

Officers in addition to Dr. Tily are: Ar- 
thur E. I. Jackson, vice-president; Wallis 
Soileau, secretary-treasurer. William P. 
Bentz, program committee chairman, and 
Mrs. Stanley Griswold Flagg, Jr., women’s 
committee chairman, with the co-operation of 
the Philadelphia Music League under the 
direction of Clara Barnes Abbott. 

The Council’s first concert, to be given 
Nov. 16 in the Academy of Music, will have 
between 600 and 700 male participants. Irene 
Williams will be the soprano soloist. 


W. R. Murpuy 


C ‘oncerts at Pe abody 
Selection of Artists Was One 
Randolph’s Last Acts 
Barttrimore, Oct. 19.—Announcement of 
the Friday afternoon concerts arranged by 


of 


the Peabody Conservatory has a_ peculiar 
sentimental interest this year by reason of 
the fact that selection of the artists was 
one of the last official acts of the late 
Harold Randolph, director. 

The list of bookings is as follows: Oct. 


28, Mabel Garrison; Nov. 4, Flonzaley 
String Quartet; Nov. 11, Frank Gittelson; 
Nov. 18, Heinrich Schlusnus; Nov. 25, 
Alexander Sklarevski; Dec. 2, Beatrice 
Harrison; Dec. 9, Alfredo Oswald; Dec. 16, 
Joseph Szigeti; Jan. 6, Myra Hess; Jan. 
13, Pasquale Tallarico; Jan. 20, Harriet 
van Emden, Louis Robert; Jan. 27, Yelly 
d’Aranyi; Feb. 3, Vladimir Horowitz; Feb. 
10, Jacques Thibaud; Feb. 17, Musical Art 
Quartet; Feb. 24, Alexander Kipnis; March 

Austin Conradi; March 9, Julia Claussen ; 
March 16, Charles Cooper; March 23, Evsei 
3eloussoff. 

Oberlin Teachers Give Program 

Opneriin, Onto, Oct. 17.—The opening re 
cital at Oberlin Conservatory was given on 
Sept. 28, in Warner Concert Hall. New 
teachers appearing for the first time before 
an Oberlin audience were Christian Jordan, 
Charles Denoe Leedy, Axel Skjerne, pian- 
ists; and Raymond Cerf, violinist. 


Kansas City, Manclebe: R. Jones of 
this City, has been chosen director of the 
choir at the 7am Presbyterian Church of 
Kansas City, Kan. Mr. Jones has led the 
Haydn Male Chorus of Greater Kansas City 
and the Haydn Junior Chorus. 
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JOHN DOANE 


Vocal Coach | 


Has Reopened His Studio 
at 


6 East 36th Street, New York 


Telephone: CALEDONIA 8026 











INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
A School for Serious Students All Branches 


Special Announcement 
Advanced Violin Students Will 
Observation and Instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


Moderate Tuition Fees 


Come Under the Personal 


All Talented 





being 














BERNARD FERGUSON 


BARITONE 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, RECITAL, ORATORIO 


ARTHUR J. GAINES, Manager, 1111 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mr. Ferguson’s Personal Address: 





Ferguson Vocal Studios, Euclid and McPherson Avenues, St. Louis, Missouri 











Obe Clebeland Institute of ()usic 


Offers Complete Courses for Students in All Grades 
VOICE PIANO STRINGS THEORY ORCHESTRA 


Regular courses lead to Bachelor of Music Degree or Teacher's Certificate 
Public School Music Supervisors’ Course leads to Bachelor of Education Degre 
conferred by Western Reserve University. Faculty of nationally known ar tists 


Send for catalogue outlining courses, 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


fees and dormitory rates 


2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 











‘“Admirable Master of the 


Keyboard ”’ —Sanborn 
Pupils Accepted 


Studio: 1 West 95th Street, N. Y. City 
New York City 


ZIEGLER 


Baldwin Piano 
Direction: Rec. Mgt. ARTHUR JUDSON, Steinway Hall, 


Draunod 


Excl. 











ROBERT ELWYN 


Tenor 
“A splendid artist—solid musicianship— 
a beautiful voice.""—Denver Post. 


National Music League, Inc. 
New York City 


Exclusive Management: 
113 West 57th Street, 














“... OWNS A LOVELY CONTRALTO VOICE.” Ne w York American (Grena Bennett) 


ADA woonD 


CONTRALTO 

CONCERTS—RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Address Secretary: ADA WOOD, 3 West &7th St. New Yi 
Management Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 





Season 1927-1928 New oBoking 


rk City. Limited number of pupils 
New York, Chicago 











Z RICHARDSON MOLTER. 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management: S. E. MacMILLEN, Steinway Hall, New York City 





| mmg> 


| 





Concerts—Recitals 
Festivals 


PHRADIE WELLS..." 


Now 
Excl. Mgt. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Bldg., New York City 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co. 














ONLY TEACHER 
a Mailed on 


GIGLI’S 2 


Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St. 
New York City Phone Plaza 2875 


ROSATI 
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Ina Bourskaya 


Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company 








Ravinia Opera Company 
Charles J. 


HAAKE Liars J- 


PIANO and PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CLASS PIANO NORMAL 


American Conservatory of Music 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 








WAGER 


SWAYNE 


Pianists Prepared for Public Appearances 
3 Ave. Sully Prudhomme (Qual 
d'Orsay) Paris vii, France. 











DIAY SHEFTE 
PIANO 


SHOWS 
YOU 


QUICK Wow 


CHEER U Do What You Always 


Wanted te Do 


Play Popular Music 
in a Few Months! 
ART SHEFTE, Master Pianist and Teacher, shows 


how fo save years—how lo save money 
iow to play as well cs the Professionals. 


Shefte Rapid Course 


in 
Popular Music and Syncopation 
FOR PIANO 


This Rapid Method starts you at the 
very beginning of the study of music 
and teaches you to play fundamentally 
correct—in the simplest, SHORTEST 
WAY EVER KNOWN. 

It teaches you only what you need 
know in popular music. 














Necessary, instructive and _ interesting 
things that go to make a player of you 
almost i are described and illus- 
trated so simply by Mr. Shefte you just can t 
help getting on. You'll surprise yourself 
with the progress that you make. What you 
and everyone else who is interested in music 
wants to do is PLAY. 

You don't want to waste time. 

You don't want to waste money. 


You do want to learn to play almost at 
once. 
You do want to play like the Artist and 


Professional 
Then the sooner you begin the sooner 
you ll master it. 


START TODAY 
Order the Book You Need Now 


SHEFTE RAPID COURSE—Vol. f 


(For 2 with no knowledge of music or who have 
hed teaching) 


Price $1.00 in U.S. A. 
SHEFTE RAPID COURSE—Vol. 2 


ee i ao 
Price $1.00 in U.S.A. 


SHEFTE RAPID COURSE—Vol. 3 


(For the advanced student and profesnonal pianist) 


Price $1.00 in U.S. A. 


If You Had Started a Few Months Ago 
You'd Be Playing Now! Start Today 
and You'll be Playing in a Few Months! 











ON SALE WHEREVER 


MUSIC IS SOLD OR» 
DIRECT FROM 


forster Music Publisher Inc 


218 So.Wabash, Ave. 
Chicago ---Illinors 





Milwaukee Club 


Observes Jubilee 


Tuesday Musical Group Formed 
Especially in Interests of 
Married Women 


Mi_wavuKkEE, Oct. 19.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club, organized especially to encourage 
married women to keep up their interest in 
music, has celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. 

Mrs. Walter P. Bishop was hailed as the 
founder of the club at anniversary festivi- 
ties held in the Venetian room of the Astor 
Hotel. Officers are Mrs. Eric S. Hafsoos, 
president; Mrs. Edgar J. Patterson, vice- 
president; Mrs. Harry J. Collins, secretary ; 
Mrs. Paul Gillan, treasurer; Mrs. Walter 
Bishop, librarian, and Mrs. Charles Gates, 
corresponding secretary. 

The anniversary program was given by 
Mrs, E. J. Patterson, Alma Hahn Post, Mrs. 
Paul Gillan, Mrs. Lutz Guenther, Mrs. W. 
T. Lazar, Mrs. H. J. Lotter, Mrs. Earl Ni- 
sen and Adele Hertting. Accompaniments 
were previded by Mrs. Mark Place, Mrs. 
C. R. Sherman, Mrs. Ludwig Wrangell, 
violin; Zona Leu, ’cello; Mrs. Joseph Car- 
gill and Mrs. Gustav Hertting, piano. 

Last year club members were the largest 
contributors to the Beethoven memorial 
music library, which will be placed in the 
Milwaukee Public Library. The organiza- 
tion has also taken a special hand in en- 
couraging a higher type of music in motion 
picture houses. Another object is that of 
promoting music in the home. 

C. O. SkrnrRoop. 





Haskell Institute Has New Orchestral 
Leader 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Oct. N. S. Nelson 
is appointed conductor of the orchestra and 
band at Haskell (Indian) Institute. The 
piano and voice work will be in charge of 
Stella Robbins as heretofore. The orchestra 
recently returned from a Chautauqua tour, 
appearing in 125 towns, and traveling 16,000 
miles in SE ceidanin Texas, Arizona, Nebras- 
ka, Washington, Oregon, California, Utah, 
Idaho, Nevada, Montana and Wyoming. 
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Vocal Studios 
418 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, III. 
Phone 4109 Wabash 








ALICE HACKE1T 


In Musical Interpretation for Chil- 
dren Programs for Junior Clubs 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
1510-3rd Ave. N., Fort Dodge, lowa 


MAUDE HEALD 


CONTRALTO 


Tillotson Concert Direction 
935 Madison Ave. New York City 























LUSK 


VIOLINIST 
118 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Suite 517 


“ PODOLSKY 


O PIANIST 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


RUDOLPH RUDOLFE REUTER | 


PIANIST 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 
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>SACERDOTE 


Voice Culture—Opera—Repertoire 
€°5 Kimball Building, Chicago 


opoz 








LORNA HOOPER WARFIELD 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Mgt. ERNA BLANCHE SHOWALTER 
Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 22, 1927 


Jubilee Singers Pay Off Fisk 
College Debt 


DRIVE for funds for the financial 

rehabilitation of Fisk University, 
started a year ago by its Jubilee Singers 
has culminated in the ceremony of burn- 
ing notes of indebtedness amounting to 
$149,000. The drive was undertaken by 
the Negro singers with only $100,000 as 
its objective, but the response every- 
where proved so considerable that it 
brought the figure well above the orig- 
inal amount. The General Education 
Board, the Carnegie Corporation, Paul 
D. Cravath and the American Mission- 
ary Association have agreed to augment 
the fund, and an endowment of $1,000,- 
000 is assured, according to Dr. Thomas 
Elsa Jones, president of the University. 





Ann Arbor Concerts 


Gigli First Artist Heard on Series. 
Faculty Members Appear 


Ann Arpor, Oct. 18.—Beniamino Gigli 
was the artist to whom fell the distinction 
of opening the Choral Union concert series 
given by the University School of Music. 
This was Mr. Gigli’s second appearance in 
Ann Arbor, and his program of recital songs 
and operatic arias was lengthened by many 
encores. 

Four recitals have been given by Palmer 
Christian, University organist, on the Frieze 
memorial organ in Hill Auditorium. 

Three new members of the University 
School faculty gave a Sunday afternoon 
concert which was heard by some 5000 per- 
sons. These artists were May A. Strong, 
singer; Lois Maier, who played the piano, 
and Hanns Pick, ’cellist. The accompanist 
was Mabel Ross Rhead. 
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Chicago Expands 
Training School 


Civic and Orchestral Societies Work 
to Develop Broadest Culture 


Cuicaco, Oct. 19—A new educational 
policy designed to develop orchestral players 
of broad musical culture as well as technical 
proficiency will be inaugurated this season 
under the joint auspices of the Civic Music 
Association and the Orchestral Association 
of Chicago. The Civic Orchestra of Chi- 
cago will serve as the training school, but 
its scope will be extended beyond its past 
activities. Frederick Stock and Eric De- 
Lamarter will direct the new venture, with 
the assistance of Chicago Symphony per- 
formers as teachers. 

_The curriculum will include classes in 
sight reading for each section of the orches- 
tra; classes in chamber music playing, in 
technical preparation and tone production, 
and in orchestral répertoire. Two full re- 
hearsals will be held weekly. It is not 
proposed to teach students how to play the 
various orchestra instruments, since only 
those will be admitted to the ensemble who 
have passed rigid examinations. The object 
is rather to develop players, already experts 
in their line, into well-rounded musicians. 

The minimum age limit has been set at 
eighteen. Those who pass tests to be held 
from Oct. 15 to 29 will be required to pay 
a small matriculation fee, although the 
actual training will be free. The work of 


the orchestra itself is scheduled to begin 
Nov. 1. 
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Chicago R ecitals Swing Into Their Orbit 


HICAGO, Ocr, 19.—Marion Talley made 
her first Chicago recital appearance on 
Sunday afternoon at a concert for the bene- 
fit of the Near East College Association. 
She was assisted by John Corigliano, vio- 
linist. The Auditorium Theatre was filled. 
Miss Talley sang an ambitious program, 
including an aria from “The Magic Flute,” 
“Una voce poco fa” from “The Barber of 
Seville,” and Brahm’s “Vergebliches Stand- 
chen.” Her voice had more color and warmth 
than most coloratura voices; in fact it was 
in non-coloratura numbers such as the “Ver- 
gebliches Standchen” that her artistry was 
most in evidence. In florid songs MissTal- 
ley displayed a birdlike quality of tone that 
was very pleasing, and her enunciation was 
distinct. 
Mr. Corigliano disclosed a big, warm tone 
in Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” 


Russians Sing 


The Russian Cossack Chorus, directed by 
Sergei Sokoloff, gave a benefit concert for 
the St. Rose Day Nursery, in the Studebaker 
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Chicago Musical College 
Lists Winners of Awards 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—The Chicago Musical 
College announces the names of successful 
contestants for free scholarships for the 
fall-winter-spring course of forty weeks. 
While most of the contestants come from 
the middle west, many are from other parts 
of the country: 

Winners of these scholarships are: 

In violin: Edwin Sullivan, Anna Marie Van 
Duzer, Edna Ellen, Max Cahn, Guila Bustabo, 
Joe Rosen, Frederick Dvonch, Darlene Eggebrecht, 
Jacob Wolf, Wilma Scheer, Leonard Sorkin, Alvin 
Pelofsky, Bennie Rotstain, Lida Berline, Ben 
Galooly, Mary Towbin. ; 

In piano: Stanislaus Sterbenz, Mildred Webb, 
Lola Lutzy, Virginia Bivens, Bernice Bicksler, 
Marion M. Smith, Helen Ritsch, Bernice M. Cain, 
Lillian Freeman, Juan M. Buencamino, Dorothy 
Ellen Ford, Evelyn McConchie, Marshall Sumner, 
Helen Hanold, Marguerite McCoy, Rachel Williams, 
Elwood Kraft, Wana Paul, Mary Louise Gilkey, 
Lucylle Boone, Yvonne Fievet, Theo. Norsworthy, 
Milton Levenberg, Esther Bernstein, Ruth Miller, 
Leonard Gay, Albert Hirsch, Sam Raphling, Ernest 


Melbye, Kathleen Clark, Sue Ellen Dorris, Jacob 
Radunsky, Sophie Meister, Angela Virginia 
Sheelar. Hannah Braverman, Rita Cavanagh, 


Ethel Bentkover, Anna Vogner, Constance Metz- 
ger, Ruth Orcutt, Marie Grisafulli, Helen Thomas, 
Marion Orr. 

In voice: Dolores Scott, Dolly Nichols, Carl L. 
Nelson, Mary Bethel Starke, Geo. H. Goodmann, 
Mary Ella Thomas, Lydia Mihm, Mary Elizabeth 
Klein, Marie E. Tuddy, Robert M. Milstead, Luther 


Carter, Kathleen Powell, Verna Marjorie Fink, 
Ruth Irene Bastow, William Barclay, Meredith 
Winn, Alvina Palmquist, George Graham, Blair 
Stuart. Dolores Scott, Christine Stroder, Doris 
Dudgeon, Adeline E. Clark, William Pfeiffer, 
Beulah Burkholder, Lorena Anderson. 

In organ: Maude Decker Crane, Wilma B. 


Totten, Annie May Hayes, Walter Keohane. 
In expression: Suzanne Lunde, Isabel Arkenberg, 
Marjorie Wolfer. 


Theatre, on Sunday. The Chorus is well- 
trained, containing a number of those deep 
basses that seem to be a necessary element 
in any choir calling itself Russian. Theirs 
was interesting music, largely because of its 
novelty. 

The soloist was Marie Bronarzyk, colora- 
tura soprano. Her voice was flexible, sweet, 
alluring, even throughout its range. 

Andre Skalski, Polish pianist, made his 
American concert début in the Playhouse. 
He put his whole heart into his work, and 
is distinctly a personality. Though his tech- 
nique was not impeccable, one readily for- 
gave a few wrong notes in view of the 
dreamy witchery of Mr. Skalski’s inter- 
pretations. His playing of the Schubert 
Impromptu in B Flat which he forgot to 
include in one of his groups, according to 
the program, and added later as an extra, 
was delicate; and his interpretation oi 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking On the 
Water” was more than a mere display of 
bravura. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Frederica Downing Accepts New 
Church Post 


Cuicaco, Oct. 18.—Frederica Gerhardt 
Downing has resigned as soloist contralto 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Evanston, where she has sung for several 
years, to accept a similar post in the First 
Congregational Church of Oak Park, III. 
She recently was heard in recital for the 
benefit of the West Suburban Hospital. 


Daughter Born to Chicago Dancer 


Cuicaco, Oct. 19..—A daughter is born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph J. Gearson. As Viola 
Shermont, Mrs. Gearson is known as 
premiére danseuse of the Chicago Civic 
Opera and Oukrainsky ballets. 


Kansas University Gives Concert 


LAWRENCE, Kan., Oct. 17.—Students of 
Karsas and the public heard an excellent 
recital given on Oct. 3 by Ella Bear, Karl 
Kuersteiner and Donald M. Swarthout, dean 
of the Fine Arts faculty. The University 
of Kansas String Quartet is this year com- 
posed of Waldemar Geltch, head of the 
violin departmert; Conrad McGrew, Mr. 
Kuersteiner and Mr. Swartout. The qutar- 
tet will play at the State Teachers’ Con- 
vention at Topeka, in November, when 
Charles Sanford Skilton and Carl Preyer 
are to appear. 7 A & 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 22, 1927 


Koussevitzky Captures Strauss’ Magic 


OSTON, Oct. 19.—Serge Koussevitzky 

and the Boston Symphony swung into 
full-season Stride at the years’ second con- 
certs with Richard Strauss’ “Symphonia 
Domestica”—a gorgeous performance; two 
choral preludes of Bach scored for orches- 
tra by Schénberg and the suite from De 
Falla’s “El Armor Brujo.” Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s reading of the Strauss score 
brought out the full measure of this or- 
chestra’s remarkable dexterity and his own 
virtuosity. 

The criticism of other years, long directed 
at the “Domestica,” seems now to have 
been rather trivial. Its greatness as a 
complete work, as a monumental creation. 
comes out in better perspective. Smaller 
items in its program, which once filled the 
eye, recede into their proper places as 
small touches of humor. The objective- 
ness of the baby music, the argument be- 
tween husband and wife, and similar epi- 
sodes, don’t matter so much, after all. 
We must not forget the genesis of some 
of Chopin’s greatest music. There is the 
story of the dog chasing his tail; of the 
quarrel with George Sand. Originally, 
these “subjects” might have been consid- 
ered “nothnig to write music about.” But 
the music has lived while the “cheap pro- 
gram” has been forgotten. 


Epic Splendor 

The case of the “Domestica” is on scme- 
what the same footing. The music, as an 
absolute art form, mounts in epic splendor. 
The less said about the baby’s bath, the 
better. 

And Strauss is not the untamed wild- 
man that we once supposed him to be. To- 
day, after the untrammeled efforts of 
Stravinsky, Schénberg, Antheil, Varese, 
Copeland, et al., Richard’s daring flights 
sound merely exhilarating, not annoying. 
This is an advantage, enabling us to ap- 
preciate the soundness of his vast sense of 
form and delightful moments of lighter 
vein. 

The orchestra and Mr. Koussevitzky 
captured them all for their listeners. Sheer 
beauty, astounding polyphonics and signifi- 
cant thematic content were projected with 
high artistry. 

Schénberg’s Bach is 


orchestration of 
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sound. Bassoons, double bassoons, bass 
clarinets and trombones are used to give 
the sonority of the organ from which the 
chorale preludes were taken. This is not 
the first time Bach has been orchestrated, 
of course. Stokowski’s masterly treat- 
ment comes to mind. The idea is often 
criticised. It is somehow felt that Bach 
ought to be let alone; that his organ 
music cannot be transplanted to the or- 
chestra. It all depends on who does the 
transplanting—and how. Schénberg did 
well, and the orchestra even better than 
that. The tender beauty of the “Schmuecke 
dich,” in any medium, cannot fail to de- 
light the ear, when so played. 

DeFalla’s piece lacks the Spanish aban- 
don that it is supposed to contain. It is 
ingratiating. Perhaps something has been 
lost in its metamorphosis from a “chor- 
ographic fantasy for voice and small or- 
chestra” into a “suite” for large orchestra. 


Tenor Gives Recital 


Gladstone Jackson gave a tenor recital 
in Jordan Hall on Oct. 13, singing “Total 
Eclipse” and “Thus When the Sun,” from 
Handel’s “Samson,” in addition to numbers 
by Schubert, Schumann, Mozart, Brahms, 
and Bridge. Prominence was given to 
songs by Charles Fonteyn Manney, resi- 
dent composer, who accompanied these 
numbers. Horn obbligati to “Oblation” and 
“The Rose of the Night” were played by 
George Scott. In these songs Mr. Manney 
was at his best. Mozart and Brahms num- 
bers taxed his technic. Reginald Board- 
man played excellent accompaniments. 


Hobart Joins Gunn Faculty 

Cuicaco, Oct. 19.—The Gunn School of 
Music and Dramatic Art announces the ad- 
dition of Henry Hobart, tenor, to its vocal 
faculty. As a pupil of Albert-Borroff, Mr. 
Hobart appeared in June, 1925, as soloist, 
with orchestra, in the annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Gunn School, in the 
Studebaker Theatre. In June, 1926, he sang 
Don José in the “Carmen” production in 
the same theatre, and in June, 1927, ap- 
peared as Canio in the flood benefit perfor- 
mance of “Paggliacci” in the Auditorium. 
Mr. Hobart is soloist in St. Luke’s Episco- 
pal Church, Evanston. 
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Doors Opened By Boston Clubs and Teachers 


Bx, Oct. 20.—The first fall meeting 
of the Professional Women’s Club was 
held at headquarters in the Hotel Statler. 
A business meeting was followed by a pro- 
gram and tea. Aidan Redmond, accompan- 
ied by Louis Haffernehl, sang baritone songs. 
Hazel Hallett, who won the national prize 
for piano playing at the biennial conclave 
of the Federated Music Clubs last May, 
was heard; and Mary ¥arker Dunning gave 
a travelogue on Syria, wearing native Syrian 


dress. Mary G. Reed was chairman of the 
committee in charge. Three hundred were 
present. 


Hazel Hallett has been awarded a prize 
by the Alpha Iota Sorority in recognition 
of having won the Federation prize. The 
sorority is interested in promoting a tour 
for Miss Hallett through the United States. 

The Pianoforte Teachers’ Society met in 
the Pierce Building. Jane Russell Colpitt, 
president, welcomed the members. The sec- 
retary, Marion Whiton, read a report. After 
the business session, G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
played some of his own compositions. 

Bertha Putney Dudley was acclaimed in 
a program of contralto songs at the musical 
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Opening Season Brings 


Boston, Oct. 19.—Solicitation of subscrip- 
tions to the fund for an addition to the New 
England Conservatory building is carried on. 
The special gifts fund has passed $178,890; 
the alumni fund, $12,732. Conservatory lec- 
ture courses began last week in musical his- 
tory, fine arts, English literature and musical 
appreciation. The first rehearsal of the 
Conservatory Orchestra, of which Wallace 
Goodrich is conductor, was held on Oct. 4. 

Louis Cornell, pianist, a member of the 
New England Conservatory faculty, has 
resumed teaching after a summer spent in 
European -travel. Mr. Cornell devotes 
Saturday of each week to teaching in his 
New York studio. 

Anne Wasgatt Wittredge, singing teacher, 
has opened her studio after spending the 
summer on her farm in Ringe, N. H. 


Norma Jean Erdmann, soprano, was 


afternoon of the Scituate Woman’s Club. 
She sang songs by Rogers, Kennedy-Fraser, 
Titcomb, Endicott and Bridge. 

Pauline Danforth, pianist and teacher, has 
resumed teaching after a summer spent in 
European travel and study. Miss Danforth 
again offers Mrs. Frank G, Webster’s schol- 
arship, which provides for a summer’s study 
at the Matthay School, London, including 
all traveling and living expenses. Alicia 
May Tobin, Miss Danforth’s pupil, won this 
prize last season. 

Dai Buell, pianist, began her concert sea- 
son in the novel Try-Out Theatre on the 
Wiswall Estate, Wellesley, Mass. 

Gordon Petremont and Mrs. Petremont, 
(Dorothy Parker) have returned from a 
sunimer spent at Bretton Woods, N. H. 
Miss Parker has opened her studio in this 
city. 
Helen Allen Hunt, contralto and teacher 
of singing, has also opened her studio. 

Minnie Stratton Watson, mezzo-contralto 
and singing teacher, has resumed studio 
work. Frank Watson teaches piano playing 
in the New England Conservatory and has 
private classes. W. J. Parker. 
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Added Events to Boston 


chosen from a large number of contestants 
to appear as soloist in the Elliot Church, 
Newton, Mass., of which Everett Truette 
is organist. 

Edgar Isherwood, tenor pupil of Frank 
Doyle and member of the American Opera 
Company, had a leading role in “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” in a recent performance 
at Stillington Hall, Gloucester, Mass. 

W. J. Parker. 





Boston Tenor Sings in Milan 

Boston, Oct. 18.—Willard Erhardt, Bos- 
ton tenor, who is studying under Angelo 
Parola in Milan, was chosen to sing the 
principal solo at the pontifical mass cele- 
brated by Archbishop Rosa in St. Lawrence 
Cathedral recently. Mr. Erhardt, known 
in Italy as Guglielmo Gherardi, sang Kahn’s 
“Ave Maria.” 





Patricia MacDonald’s Programs 


One of the artists appearing under the 
auspices of the National Music League is 
Patricia MacDonald whose forte is the pro- 
jection, with the aid of colorful native cos- 
tumes, of songs of the Danube and the 
Vistula, 
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Intimate Autobiography of Isadora 
Duncan Comes from Paris 


—— Autobiography of Isadore Dun- 
can” is announced for immediate pub- 
lication by Boni and Liveright. This book 
was completed shortly before Miss Duncan's 
death, and is, according to the publishers, “a 
most sensational document . . . the most in- 
timate story that has ever come from the 
pen of a woman.” Among some 350 pages 
there will be many illustrations. 





Westen Sings in Opera 


Cuicaco, Oct. 19—Lucie Westen, lyric 
soprano, formerly with the Chicago Civic 
Opera, was announced to appear as Saffi in 
“The Gypsy Baron” at the Auditorium with 
the Admirers of German Art on Oct. 16. 
Miss Westen has also been engaged to sing 
Arline in “The Bohemian Girl.” 





Girvin Ensemble Opens Kimball 
Series 
Cnicaco, Oct. 19.—The Friday noon series 
of free recitals in Kimball Hall, given by 
the W. W. Kimball Piano Company, was 
opened by the Girvin String Ensemble. 
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Texans Combine 
In Song Festival 


Six Hundred Singers From Twenty- 
three Societies Foregather 
in Comfort 


San Antonio, TeEx., Oct. 19.—Six-hun- 
dred singers from twenty-three societies, 
composing the Texanischer Gebigs-Sanger- 
bund (Texas Mountain Singers), held their 
fortieth festival on two days in Stahman's 
Hall, at Comfort. Three-thousand visitors 
were present. R. L. Flasch, of Comfort, 
was general chairman. 

Participants were the Beethoven Maen- 
nerchor, Liederkranz, and Hermann Sons 
Mixed Chorus, of San Antonio; Concordia 
Male Chorus and Eidelweiss Mixed Chorus, 
Fredericksburg; Liederstafel Male Chorus 
and Gemischter Chor, Comfort; Maenner- 
chor, and Mixed Chorus, Boerne; Echo, 
and Concordia Mixed Chorus, New Braun- 
fels: Liederkranz Male Chorus, Segpin ; 
Maennerchor, Cibolo; Salitrillo Liederkranz 
Male Chorus, Converse; Gesangverein, 
Spring Branch ; Liederkranz, Honey Creek; 
Mixed Chorus, Schumansville. : 

The organization was founded in 1881. 
Senator Julius Real has been president since 
1900. Other officers are Felix J. Walch, 
Fredericksburg, secretary ; Louis Holekamp, 
Comfort, treasurer. Robert C. Herbst of 
Comfort conducted the massed choruses. 
The Fredericksburg Band, conducted by 
Karl Glaerner, assisted. ; 

The program for the opening reception 
of the Woman’s Club was furnished by Lois 
Farnsworth Kirkpatrick, soprano; Gifford 
Edwards, violinist; Juanita Baskin, reader ; 
Pauline Washer Goldsmith and Ernest 
Thomas, accompanists. The program was 
arranged by Mrs. Louis Krams Beck. 

Genevieve M. TucKER. 











Hartrorp, Conn.—Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, will be a visiting teacher at the Julius 
Hart School of Music this season. 
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ROYAL COURT-SINGER 
Honorary Member of the G. of V. Teachers of N. Y. 
Rep.: William Hammer, 808, Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia ; 
° ; @ 











VIOLINIST 























= 2 /o Steinway & Sons, West 57th 8t. 
Summer Helgerum Chateau, Sweden. 
Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8623 Rhinelander 








4 VOICE PLACEMENT 
V. Colombati eo nciinen 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West Street, New York 
"Phone: Susquehanna 1980 
° PIANIST—ACCOM- 
Eleanor Cumings PiAusT7 Acco 


MacDowell 166 East 73rd Street, N. Y. C 
on deg th Gramatan Parkways, ” 
Bronxville, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


selct CONCERT 
Clarence Dickinson pe py 
Organist-Director: Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth-el; Union Theological Semina 
Address: 4i2 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PIANIST—ACCOM- 
Ralph Douglass i NisT_ TEACHING 
Coach to Many Prominent Artists 


Studio: Me Opera House B New York 
(By Appointment) Residence Phone’ Billings 6200 











AN FRANCISCO, Oct. 17.—Resident 
musicians are thoroughly occupied with 
the making of music in various branches. 
The California College of Music announces 
the addition to its faculty of Arthur Con- 
radi, who heads the violin department. 
Guilio Silva, head of the voice department 
of the San Francisco Conservatory, has ac- 
cepted an invitation from Ottorino hespighi 
to teach at the summer school for Ameri- 
cans which will be held next summer on 
the Island of Capri. This school is held 
under the auspices of Columbia University. 
Young and advanced students of the San 
Francisco Conservatory appeared in concert 
on Oct. 9. Contributing piano music to the 
program were Dan Lisberger, Barbara Weh- 
ser, Ellis Kohs, Betty Buckley, Virginia Pig- 
gott, Robin Harvey, Berdine Shouman, Joelle 
Walsh, and Carmen Bautista, pupils of Zoe 
Peterson; John Cahill, from the studio of 
Ena Beronio; Grace Hodgehead, Dorothea 
Renebome, Georgia Foster and Ruth Meri- 
dith. Georgette Schiller added vocal solos. 
Lawrence Strauss, tenor, and Marion Nich 
olson, violinist, gave a program in Scottish 
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Choral Conductors Appointed in 
Long Beach 


Lone Beacnu, Cat., Oct. 18.—Joseph Bal- 
lantyne, director of St. Anthony’s Choir, has 
been appointed conductor of the reorganized 
Choral-Oratorio Society. Clarence E. Krin- 
bill, former director, who resigned, is now 
the accompanist. Membership will be lim- 
ited to fifty. 

Raymond Moreman has been chosen choir 
director and organist of First Congregational 
Church. Ruth Foster Herman is engaged 
as contralto soloist in the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

A. M. G. 





Lone Beacu, Cart.—The junior depart- 
ment of the Ebell Club has formed a chorus, 
This will be directed by Mrs. C. C. Henry, 
with Blanche Iehl as accompanist. 
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San Francisco Busy With Music- Making Orlando Women 


Rite Hall. Mr. Strauss sang French, Ger- 
man, English, and American songs which 
were representative of the best in each coun- 
try. Miss Nicholson played with artistry. 
She had the assistance of Margo Hughes at 
the piano. Mr. Strauss was accompanied 
by Elizabeth Alexander. 


Observe Founders’ Day 

Founders’ day was celebrated by the San 
Francisco Musical Club on Oct. 6 The 
Zoellner Quartet of Los Angeles, and Law- 
rence Strauss, tenor, gave a program to 
mark the organization’s thirty-eighth birth- 
day. The Club announces that a choral sec- 
tion will be organized if there is sufficient 
interest on the part of singing members to 
warrant it. 

The Brennon Studios were the scene of a 
musical evening with Stella Raymond Vought 
and Grace J. Brennon as hostesses. The pro- 
gram was given by Norman Smith and 
Clare Anker, pianists; Tilly Brown, violin- 
ist; Nettie McConnell, Thomas Ambrose, 
Justinia Fredericks, Othnelli Kugler and 
Mme. Vought, vocalists; and Lucille J 
Byrne, danseuse. 

Marjory M. Fisuer. 
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Long Beach Clubs Give Programs 


Lone Beacn, Cat., Oct. 17—The follow- 
ing artists were heard at a musical tea given 
by the study section of the Woman’s Music 
Club: Ann Meservey, pianist, who lately 
came to the city from Kansas City, Mo.; 
Annie Lauri Daugherty, soprano, and the 
Virginia Hubbard Violin Quartet. Arthur 
Casmire Merz, baritone, formerly of Chi- 
cago, sang at a musical in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen Herman, recently. Original 
compositions were played by Mrs. Preston 
Owen, pianist. A program of works by 
California composers was given by Sara 
Jane Simmons, Grace Fisher, Ruth Bower 
and Mrs. Carleton Armitage for the Long 
Beach Alumnae Club, Mu Phi Epsilon Na- 
tional Musical Sorority. A. M. G. 


Organize Chorus 


Organists Take Steps to Unite 
Organizations as Branch 
of Guild 


Or_anpo, Fia., Oct. 1&8—Frances Klasgye 
Freymark has organized a chorus, to be 
known as the Sorosis Ladies’ Choir. The 
first rehearsal was held im Sorosis Club 
House, and the choir will meet every Thurs- 
day. The conductor is Andrian Epping, the 
accompanist Mrs. Freymark. 

The choir will make its first appearance 
at the Russian musicale to be given by So- 
rosis in November. Mrs. George Carter is 
chairman of music for Sorosis. 

A French program, prepared by Mrs. 
Freymark, was given at the first meeting of 
the Sorosis Club. Charlotte Wettstein gave 
a talk on the development of French music. 
Musical numbers were given by John W. 
Rodda, Frank Crooks, Alfrieda Anderson, 
and Jesse Pedrick. Mrs. Freymark was the 
accompanist 

A meeting of the Organ Players’ Clubs 
of Orlando and Winter Park, held at the 
home of Mrs. Roy Lenfest in Winter Park, 
voted that an endeavor be made to induce 
members to join the American Guild of Or- 
hus 


ganists, and thus establish ome group, known 
as the sub-chapter of the American Guild 
ot Orgamsts. The Orlando subchapter of 


the Guild was organized last year, the Organ 
Players’ Clubs were im existence previously. 
Both organizations fumctioned individually 
last season. : 

Herman F. Siewert. who has been the re- 
gent of the Orlando branch of the Florida 
Chapter, A. G. O., has resigned: and Carrie 
Hyatt Kennedy, who has been acting as sub- 
regent, automatically became the regent for 
this year 





Pear E Pate Hi 
Watex.oo, Iowa—Martin Heyde, for 
meriy identifed with musical affairs here. 
has opened a studio to teach singing 








DIRECTORY 





Wie 





Engberg, Mme. Davenport 
VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Emily Bent Dow and Catherine Wade 
Smith—Winners National Federation Contests 





1702 Belmont Avenue ttle, Wash. 
VOICE—DICTION 
Fay Foster yr BY 


Studio: 15 West llth Street, New York, N. Y. 
; Telephone: Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept., Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 





Caroline Beeson Fry ob “Sac 
New York Studio: Carnegie Hall 
’Phone: Circle 0321 
White Plains Studio: 2 Orchard Parkway 
*Phone: White Plains 3200 


Geo. W. Hammond sy jane 
Know the stage business of the role 


ish to sing. 
os =. you zich oO sing 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 2634 








Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Coa 
Voice—Piano 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Ernest P. Hawthorne 


RECITALS 
Hawthorne Piano School 


Car TEA 
1 Haydn OF SINGING 


Studio: 342 West 56th Street, New York City 
Tesahae-D K Se “aeebas 7715 = . 
y- r ay— - i 

sd Y La = ee Studios 


Circle 1350 





AMERICAN 
PIANIST 


INSTRUCTION 
Potsdam, N. Y. 








Arthur J, 
Vincent V. 


Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
First assistant Dr. George L. Dw er— 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Helen Allen Hunt CONTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 











543 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Joseph Kayser BARITONE 
CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address Claude W 
4 West 40th Street _— a York 
Alexander Kisselburgh BARITONE 
CONCERT ORATORIO ORCHESTRA 


Associate of Louis Graveure 
Studio: 717-A, Steinway New York City 
Telephones: Bayside 5370; Circle 5231 
TEACHER 


Sergei Klibansky OF -sincinG 

8 years meen, instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 

lin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Yc 
: 205 West 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 








VOICE 
Arthur Lawrason SPECIALIST 


171 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Susquehanna 2091 


Walter Leary BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Schuyler 0480 


. TEACHER 
Caroline Lowe OF SINGING 


COACHING 
Chickering Studios—29 West S7th Street—Plaza 2690 


Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 
comedies. 











TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


New York 


Isidore Luckstone 


200 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 3560 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan ,YOICE 
EXPERT 
COACH REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All Appointments by Telephone—1472 Circle 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of many well-known artists. 
Van Dyke Studios: 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Telephone: Columbus 8852 


Mme. Katherine Morreale SOPRANO 














VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
170 West 72nd Street New York City 
Phone: Endicott 7957 
Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 58 West 83rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 9153 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Studio: 336 West 89th Street, New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 10167 








COMPOSER _—C 
Meyer Posner CONDUCTOR 
Teacher of HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, etc. 


Address: 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Harlem 0391 





TEACHER 
Carl M. Roeder OF PIANO 
Technique Interpretation Normal Training 
Studios: 604 New York 


Phone: Circle 1350 
Residence Phone: Wadsworth 0041 





: CONCERT 
Francis Rogers panrione 
AND TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd Street, New York 





Stuart Ross PIANIST 
ARTIST ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
588 West End Ave. New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 1468 











Grace M. Schad PARnET 
ORATORIOS OPERAS CUNCERT SONGS 
Residence: @& Tth Awenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Appomntment by Mail 





Michael Sciapiro 9 S°LO VIOLINIST 
: . COMPOSER 
Sole Associate STRUCTION 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTA SEV 
. KAR SEVCIK 


108 West 75 New Y City 
Telephome: Trafalgar 9002 - 


Frederick Schlieder Mus. M. F. A G oO. 


Science and Art Blended im Creative Expression. 
Author of “Lyric Composition Through 
Improvisation” 


14 Central Park, West 








New York, N. Y. 








117 West 86th Street Phome: Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phome: Raymond 3086 





Charles PIANIST 
Gilbert Spross _DIANIST 
ACCOMPANIST COACH 

Stadio SM Phome: Circle 8964 


Wednesdays Available for Concerts in 
New York amd Vicinity 








Charles Tamme TEACHER OF SINGING 


Stadio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Telephome: Trafalgar 3614 


Nita Ta lor OPERA—CONCERT 
y’ ORATORIO 
Leading Soprano, Kansas City Civic Opera Ca, 
Kansas City Concert Bureau 


3111 Park Avenue Kansas City, Mo. 





Theo. Van Yorx TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studies: 4 West th Street 
Telephome: Pennsylvania 4792 
Specialist om the Speaking Voice 








Claude Warford TEACHER oF SINGING 


Studios: 4 West th Street, New York 
Telephome: Pennsylvania 4997 


S. Constantine Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 53 Hal, New York 
Telephome: Circle @51 











W. Henry Zay VOICE TECHNInoE = 
with « VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them. 


See “The Prectical @ V¥ - Seh!rwer 
th to Gunite Wk ee aed s 


¢ 38 West Tied Street, New York 
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VOICE TEACHERS WANTED 


in every City for The Quarrington Studio Clubs of Amer- 
tea. This work will add $5000 yearly to your inocme. For 
ay ee James Quarrington, 55 College St., 


SEIDLOVA 


Pianiste’ 
Management v Emilie L.Sarter 


Steinway Hall © 
183 West 57 th Street + New York 


Piano 

















Charlotte Welch Dixon 


Pianist and Accompanist 
(Exponent of LaForge-Berimen Studios) 
Available for professional assistance 

through Middle West 

Address: 297 Rayen-Wood Bldz., 

Youngstown, Ohio 











VSES 
Wurcilzer 


Exe fosiveny 


SALVI 


«Management 


R.E.JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway ' New York City NY. 





AARON COPLAND 


in a course of twelve lectures on 
THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MUSIC 
| (Lectures Illustrated at the Piano) 
Oct. 28, 8.20 P. M.—Schoenberg, Webern, Berg 


| NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
465 West 23rd Street New York City 
Write for Catalogue 


HEMPEL 


Address: 
Secretary of FRIEDA HEMPEL 
271 Central Park West, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 


ee 



































CHARLES W. EDDY 


1425 Broadway New York City 
Pennsylvania 2634 


Pianist Accompanist 








“The a Acorn Residence 
(Formerly The Acorn Club) 
Now at 331 West 101st Street, New York City 
Directors: Mary F. Fraser—M. Ethel Sliter 
A Delightful Residence for Young Women S*tudents of 
MUSIC—ART—BUSINESS 


Write for Booklet Seventh Year 














FREDERICK 


GUNSTER 


RICHARD COPLEY 


Management: 
New York City 


43rd St. 


East 








ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO 
CLASS INSTRUCTION WITH VISUOLA 
Normal Training for Teachers 
Children’s Classes 
38 West 57th St., New York 
Phone Circle 6322 





“The Incomparable Butterfly” 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Japanese Soprano 
Opera Concert 


Mgt. TAMAKI MIURA 








Hotel Ansonia, New York, N. Y. 











ALFREDO 







AN ALO 





VIOLINIST 
Management: Becknard & MacFarlane, New York 


~ — 

















INDEPENDANCE, Mo.—Winners in a schol- 
arship contest conducted by the Independ- 
ance Music Club were Emmagere Etzen- 
houser, Rosamund Filson, Doris Blake, and 
Wm. Frank Good. 
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Richard W. Husted 


WasHINGTON, Oct. 18.—Richard W. 
Husted, one of the founders of the New 
England Conservatory in Boston, is dead. 
He was formerly identified with many na- 
tional musical affairs, and for a number 
of years was vice-president of the Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Co. Mr. Husted 
was in his ninety-second year, and resided 
in Washington since 1911. Interment was 
in Boston.—A. T. M. 

Carrie B. Raymond 

Lincoln, Neb., Oct. 11.—Carrie B. Ray- 
mond, a musical pioneer in this: state, died 
in the General Hospital on Oct. 3, of heart 
disease. For thirty-three years, Mrs. Ray- 
mond had been conductor of the University 
of Nebraska Chorus, in addition to leading 
vocal ensembles at the University. Mrs. 
Raymond had _ presented the Nebraska 
Chorus in “Messiah” some thirty times, and 
was director of music at the annual spring 
festivals. In connection with these events, 
she often conducted accompaniments played 
by such organizations as the Minneapolis 
Symphony and the New York Symphony. 

Mrs. Raymond was organist and director 
of music in the First Congregational 
Church for over forty years, and was a 
charter member of the Matinee Musicale, 
Lincoln’s oldest musical club. In 1923 she 
was presented with the distinguished ser- 
vice medal of the Lincoln Kiwanis Club, 
given annually for work done in the state. 
Mrs. Raymond was a member of Altrusa 
Club, Kappa Delta Sorority, and Mu Phi 
Epsilon. She is survived by her son, Frank 
Raymond of the Panama Canal Zone, and 
by two grandchildren. 

H. G. K. 
Beveridge Webster 

PirrspurGcH, Oct. 13.—Beveridge Webster, 
former director of the Pittsburgh Conserva- 
tory, died in Paris, where he had lived since 
leaving Pittsburgh six years ago. He was 
seventy years old. The Pittsburgh Conser- 
vatory was started thirty-two years ago in 
the Hostetter Building, later moving to Dith- 
ridge Street, where it continued until 1921 
When Mr. Webster became ill and went to 
Paris, the Conservatory closed. M. Web- 
ster is survived by his widow; by two sons, 
Ferguson Webster of Pittsburgh and 
Beveridge Webster, Jr., pianist of Paris; by 
a daughter, Elizabeth B. Webster of Paris, 
and a sister, Elizabeth Chamberlain of New 


York. W. E. B. 


Clara Willenbucher 

Wasuincton, Oct. 13.—Clara Willen 
bucher, formerly of this city, died in Berlin, 
on Oct. 1. She was a protégée of Lilli Leh- 
mann, and Mme. Lehmann’s assistant, and 
had lived in Germany for a number of years. 
It was when Mme. Lehmann visited Wash- 
ington in the course of an American tour, 


Honolulu School 


HonoLuLu, Oct. 10.—Under the 
management of Olive Villiers Love, Hono- 
lulu pianist and teacher, the Hawaii Con- 
servatory has opened for this season, in 
its new location at Keeaumoku and Matlock 
streets. Roxana Weihe, founder and direc- 
tor of the school, disposed of her interest 
in order to pursue her studies in Vienna. 

Mrs. Love, who heads the department of 
theory, has a capable faculty. Arlene Page, 
a graduate pupil of Margaret Melville 
Liszniewska at the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
has charge of the piano department; Kath- 
ryne. Kilbourne, of Honolulu, heads the 
violin department; Ethel Lee, the ’cello and 
ensemble divisions; Frances Vanderslius 
continues in charge of Dalcroze eurhyth- 
mics; Rosalie Young, a young Honolulu 
artist, will teach crayon drawing, and 
arrangements are being completed for dra- 
matic work under a local teacher. 

The Punahou Music School at Punahou 
Academy has opened. The faculty includes 
Saida Sutton Whitney, director; Vernon 
Robinson, Margaret L. Scharle, Virginia 
Bradley Watson, Cara Genevieve Young: 
Bernice Adele Ross; Frederick J. Demuth. 
Moon 


new 


Celebrate Festival 
Chinese music was featured on a program 
at the Honolulu Academy of Arts. The 
occasion was the Chinese festival of the 
moon. Numbers by a Chinese orchestra 
alternated with solos on the moon harp. 
Yoshie Fujiwara, lyric tenor, passed 
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that Miss Willenbucher met her. The re- 
sult of this meeting was that Miss Willen- 
bucher accompanied Mme. Lehmann to Ger- 
many and remained in that country, though 
retaining her American citizenship. In ad- 
dition to teaching, she translated German 
books, including one by Mme. Lehmann, 
into English for American publishers. 
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Louise Keller Camp 


Wasuincton, Oct. 12.—Louise Keller 
Camp, soprano soloist in the Episcopal 
Church of the Epiphany in this city for over 
twenty-five years, died on Oct. 1. Mrs. 
Camp, who had lived in New York for the 
last few years, was one of the organizers of 
the Washington Choral Society, and took an 
active part in operatic productions in the 
Capital. Burial was in the Congressional 
Cemetery. 

A. T. M. 


Stella Kellogg Haines 
St. Louis, Oct. 17.—Stella Kellogg 
Haines, prominent as a singing teacher for 
more than thirty years, is dead. She was 
sixty-five years old. Many singers in 
choirs and professional posts have been 
her students.—S. L. C 


Earl F. Chase 


Detroit, Oct. 17—Mrs. Earl F. Chase, 
a leading figure in musical activities and 
chairman of the Symphony Box Committee, 
died recently.—A. S. 


“Blind Boone” 


WarrenssurG, Mo., Oct. 11.—‘Blind 
Boone,” a Negro pianist, famous throughout 
the middle west, died on Oct. 4, of apoplexy 
Sightless from the age of six, and never 
known by any other name than “Blind 
Boone,” he had a remarkable musical mem 
ory, combined with a technical ability that 
was uncanny. 

Boone was born sixty-three years ago in 
Miami, Mo., and was placed in a school for 
the blind in St. Louis. Because he was not 
allowed to play the piano there, he ran away 
and became acquainted with John Lang, who 
gave him the only training he ever received. 


Mrs. 


Boone toured the United States several 
times and Europe twice. His last concert 
was in Virden, Mo., on May 31. 

p.m 





Frances I. Brock 


PrivapecpHiA, Oct. 13.—Frances _ I. 
Brock, pianist and teacher, died on Sept. 30. 
She was an active member of the Phila- 
delphia Music Teachers’ Association, serv- 


ing for the past ten years as one of its 
directors. Miss Brock had been a student 
under Charles A. Jarvis, Dr. Hugh A. 


Clark and Edward M. 


Has New Leader 


through Honolulu a few days ago en route 
to his native Japan after a season of study 
in Italy. 

Miriam Weihe, violinist, gave a farewell 
recital in the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, ac- 
companied by her sister, Roxana Weihe, and 
assisted by Reynold McGrew, baritone, who 
was accompanied by Saida Sutton Whitney. 

Studios have been reopened by Leigha 
JoHantgen Blessing, Eleanor Hazzard Pea- 
cock, Florence Booco Johnson and Elsa 
Cross, the last-named having the assistance 
of William Thaanum. 


3owman. 


CLiFrForD GESSLER. 


Honolulu Band Plays 
Music 


Hono.tutu, Oct. 10.—The Sixteenth Coast 
Artillery Band of Fort Ruger gave an un- 
usually ambitious program at the Hawaii 
Territorial Fair, playing music by Tchai- 
kovsky, Wagner; Liszt, Glinka and Sibelius 
William F. Baker conducted. Two concerts 
were.also given at the fair by the Sixty- 
fourth Coast Artillery Band, under the baton 
of A. D. Sanby.—C. G. 





Symphonic 





Santiaco, Cusa—A piano recital was 
iven with success ity the Teatro Oriente bv 
| Bolet, twelve years old. He played 
music by Beethoven, Chopin, Henselt, Liszt 
and Saint-Saens. Jorge is leavirg shortly 
for. Philadelphia, to study with Josef Hoff- 
mann at the Curtis Institute. 
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World's 
Greatest Theatre 


People of discriminating 
taste enjoy Roxy's, with 
the best in motion pic- 
tures and divertissements. 
SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
—— of 100, entrancing 
va llet. 


50th St. and 7th Ave. 

Under the Persona’ 
Direction of 

S. L. ROTHAFEL (Roxy) 
Week beg. Sat., Oct. 15 

WILLIAM FOX presents 

“EAST SIDE 

WEST SIDE” 





Sunday 
Symphonic Concerts 
Start October 23rd 
Doors Open 10.45 A. M. 

















Mme. PILAR-MORIN 


SINGING—DRAMA—OPERA 


mise-en-scéne in 
Italian, English and French 
Studio of the Theatre 
320 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 
Tel. Riverside 9605 








Frank Minnie Stratton 


WATSON - 


Concert Messo-Contralto—A ccompanist— 
Pianist Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Available for Club Musicales 
331 Huntington Avenue, BOSTON 
Baldwin Piano B. B. 10460 














‘MINTZ 


Teacher of Singing 
yam ’e Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 


Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 





JONAS 


Schuyler 1044 


Celebrated (| A 
Spanish Piano | L 
Virtuoso. B 
Teacher of E 
many famous 

pianists. R 
19 W. 85th St.| T 
NEW YORK | © 


Phone: 





SYLVIA LENT 


Violinist 





“She transport 
ed her listen- 
fields 
Her 
playing is filled 
with the 
of youth, 


ers into 


Elysian, 


glow 
and 
and 
At- 
Journal. 





warmth 





sincerity.” 





lanta 


Management, 


Loudon Chariton, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 








Song Suggestions 


For Your Repertoire 


EASTHOPE MARTIN 
COMF. TO THE FAIR 
WAYFARER’S NIGHT SONG 
HARP OF THE WOODLAND 
LANDON RONALD 
SOUTHERN SONG 
SHEEPFOLD SONG 
VOICES ALL ARE STILL 
DANIEL WOOD 
HEARD YOU GO BY 
A. R HODGSON 
DAFFODIL GOLD 
STANLEY DICKSON 
THANKS BE TO GOD 
| ORLANDO MORGAN 
CLORINDA 
These songs have already been featured by some 
| of America’s outstanding singers, and will repay 
|} your attention. 


ENOCH & SONS 
| (Boosey & Co., Ltd.) 








STEINWAY HALL, 113 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 











PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed. 








Entered as Second Class Matter, January 25, 


196, at the Post O.fice at New 
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Artists Play Holiday ‘finale -Allegro con Brio 
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Jacques Thibaud, Violinist, Surrounded by Admiring Friends in Alexandria, Egypt, Where He Gave a Number of At Magnolia, Mass. Gitla Erstinn, 
Concerts. After Communing with the Sphinx and Other Well-Known Personages There He Retired to His Soprano, Departs from the Conventional 


Summer Home in St. Jean de Luz Near Biarritz. Path That Leads to the Beach and 
Follows Her Own Tracks in the Sand. 


Mischa Levitzki, Pianist, and a Fellow-Passenger Susan Williams, Pianist, at the Entrance to the Green- The Principal Singers in Seattle’s Outdoor Per- 
on Board the Berengaria En Route for Europe’s Brier Hotel at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, formance a “ Aida”__Frances Peralta, Aeneame, 
Autumn Playgrounds. Where She Spent the Summer. Marion Telva, Contralto, and Paul Althouse, 

Tenor. 


John McCormack, Tenor, Takes a Witness with Him When Ireland’s Crystal J. Fred Lissfelt, Music Editor of Pittsburgh, and a Friend Meet and Revel 
Streams Promise a Big Catch. | in the Sunshine of France on the Beach at Biarritz. 





